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PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


Edward Morgan 
as David Rossi in “The Eternal City.” 


Adele Raff, Zetti Kennedy, 
One of the pretty singers, equally Prima Donna of the Whitney Opera 
noted for histrionic talents, in ‘““Mr. Bluebeard.” Company, in ‘“‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 























Viola Allen as Roma in “The Eternal City.” 
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DAINTY CONCEITS IN WAISTS. 


(Described on page 45.) 
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HE important features of the spring styles 
i are gradually establishing themselves, and 
we find that sleeves continue in. their 
generous and picturesque shaping below the el- 
bow, and that long, military shoulders are 
a requisite. Skirts show more fulness, 
and have lost that eel-like adjustment 
they formerly had below the hips. In 
fashion’s present form it is easy to read 
certain suggestions of the “1830” period, 
and we may expect yreater similarities 
before the season wanes. ‘here is a re- 
vulsion of feeling threatenzd, and the 
smart gown of next fall wiil be the dis- 
tinctly severe tailor mode, built on long 
lines, and devoid of decoration save in 
strappings, stitchings and buttons. 
SS 
Blue is ultra-fashionable, and in mo- 
twine-cloth, hopsacking and _ the 
lighter materials, such as silk and wool 
voile, étamine and veiling, will be worn 
in extravagance this spring and summer. 
In fact, one blue gown, at least, in the 
rich royal color, must be included in mi- 
lady’s wardrobe; and this she may have 
embellished with dyed blue lace, batiste 
and grélots, and strappings of self-colored 
taffeta, or Cluny or antique lace may be 


utilized with charming result. 
* * * 


hair, 


The new cord ornaments are huge and 
elaborate compared to those we embraced 
earlier in the season, and there is dis- 
played a great amount of white with every 
color, giving an airier and lighter tone 
to the constructions. Long cords with 
knotted ends are also seen in abundance 
on waists and coats, some of them hanging 
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tar below the waist-line. Large tassels are deco- 
rative devices as well, and there is a strong revi- 
val of fringes. 

* * * 

The exclusive shops are exhibiting a tempting 
array of the so-called “tub” gowns, in beautiful 
conceptions in blue and white, green and white, 
linen and all-white. But the phrase “tub gowns” 
seems utterly incongruous in face of their elabo- 
ration, for lace insets, bandings and appliqués of 
the material embroidered in large French knots 
provide the decoration, and although the fabrics 
are not perishable, they at least would suffer in 


the tub. * * * 


Cotton étamine will be worn greatly, affording 
as it does coolness and style. All shades, rang- 
ing from berry red to white, gray, fawn, réséda 
green, royal blue, jake blue and pale blue are ob- 
tainable, and antique and Cluny laces will be 
utilized for trimmings. 

* * * 

The new silk tissues are exquisite in their 

white grounds brocaded with floral patterns. 





Maude Lambert as Cordelia Alien, 


In **When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 
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Strangely enough, these sheer, silky materials are 
used for interlining laces and nets, both black 
and white, and a novelty recently introduced, bor- 
rowed from that same effect, is of black grena- 
dine patterned over with roses and buds. Black 
velvet ribbon is used for garniture, and there is 
much threading of lace shown as a distinctive 
touch. : » 6 


Checks and plaids are commanding attention in 
silks for the shirt-waist suit, and the lighter 
grounds, such as tan, gray and blue, form the 
main effects, in broken and well-defined plaids. 
Simple styles will be chosen for the making, with 
a plentiful usage of plain taffeta to match the 
major contrast. “* 


And now the pongee gown has appeared, gay 
and elegant with rich embroidery and self-col- 
ored lace, and these excellent goods are promised 
a greater run than ever. A gown fashioned of 
embroidered and plain pongee was charmingly 
original, embodying as it did pongee polka-dotted 
in a large pattern with pale-blue silk dots. The 
plaited waist had a fancy shawl-collar of 
the embroidered pongee that extended in 
epaulettes over the shoulders. The cuffs 
and scarf-ends of the same completed 2 
fetching en semble that was improved by’ 
the addition of pale-blue taffeta in stitched! 
scrolls, forming a finish of the accesso- 
ries mentioned. Worn with this was 2 
“scoop” hat of pale-blue mohair straw 
wreathed with pale-blue Bankshia roses. 
The parasol was of pale blue _linedi 
with white, and one had of a 
ravishing petticoat of sky-blue silk and 
lace. 


visions 


* # @ 


Twine-cloth is one of the exclusive 
novelties, and in white, oyster and putty 
color is admirable. The coarse mesh of 
the goods allows the glimmer of the taf- 
feta lining to show prettily through, and 
generally there is a lavish indulgence in 
decorations of taffeta, stitched. 
ly type was of that indescribable hue, of 
the putty order, the skirt being plaited at 
the sides, and a box-plait arranged at the 
back. The coat Monte 
Carlo order and displayed a box-plait ar- 
ranged at the back, where long cords gave 
a finishing touch. The straight fronts 
were ornamented with Dresden embroid- 


One love- 


suggested the 


ery in silvery green and white, and very 


handsome were the sleeves, which were 
enlarged below the elbow by the addition 
of fan plaits let in, all being lined with 


white taffeta. The cuffs were of taffeta. 
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LATEST CONSTRUCTIONS IN CLOTH. 





(Described on page 45.) 
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| The Coming of King Cophetua. 


By LUELLEN TETERS. 
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HE October wind was blow- 
ing. The fierce gusts 
tore at and contorted the 
puny, abortive growth of 
trees that skirted the 
narrow suburban street 
into a thousand ugly, 
writhing shapes. It 
twisted them this way 
and that in ungraceful 
lines and curves and bent 
them groaning to the 
ground, to be tossed up 
again besmeared with 
sand and snow, and even 

then not satisfied with its success at maltreat- 

ment, mercilessly ravished the withered twigs of 
their few surviving leaves, leaving the boughs 
bare and broken and the trunks twisted and 
gnarled as monumental of its indomitable 





power. 

Fronting the street on both sides was an in- 
terminable row of modern houses; a row which 
was lost to the eye in the sudden descent far off 
of the street, but as the same stereotyped chim- 
ney-tops could be seen stiff and rigid above the 
brow of the incline, one had no difficulty in imag- 
ining the continuation on that side. 

Marion Braman, within one of the houses, with 
eyes gloomily staring at the empty structures 
opposite, each a reflection of its neighbor in its 
tiny portico, colored door-glass and orthodox 
narrow walk, fell to wondering if the street were 
subjected to that proverbial end which limits 
all things. There was nothing to prevent it, for 
the state’s boundary line not being defined by 
chalk even could be stepped over by the same 
over-sanguine speculator who had created these 


similarities. 
Nonsense! It was the wind which made her so 
foolish—and the snow. Poets and _ idealists 


might rave to the extent of the English language 
about the beauty of snow-carpeted earth, and the 
exhilaration of frost-tinctured air, but let them 
wait only until the inevitable thaw 
that follows every storm set in, and 
they would see the ethereal white 
mass become a muddy slush, which 
would penetrate the most 
water-proof of rubbers, with 

















an imposing retinue of 
coughs, colds and fever. 
She hated to see the first 
premonition of winter. It 
meant a subsequent turn, a 
polar opposite the other 
way; for there was nothing 
in the world or in life but 
assuredly had its antonym. 

Her eyes 
traversing 
the room 
fell on the 


faded furniture and old tuneless piano. She de- 
cided to brave the wind and go to see Mrs. War- 
ing, who graciously overlooked all accidents of 
circumstances to which fate had subjected her, 
and tactfully made her think that all concession 
in their friendship was on her side. Marion soon 
found herself in the street, buffeted about with 
flying articles, and although the wind smarted her 
cheeks, she relished feeling a power not her own 
urging heron. It was a relief to escape from her 
own strength, which daily dependence had weak- 
ened to her very soul, for the girl was a bread- 
winner who confined her kneading-board to the 
range of the piano—a music teacher. 

An orphan, she made her home with an aged 
aunt and uncle. The uncle was one of the legion 
of mining experts usually found in a western 
town and was ever about to close a mining trans- 
action whose material end some unforeseen obsta- 
cle always prevented. Both aunt and uncle, with 
Marion, with naught but blue-blood and unques- 
tioned ancestry, had drifted westward in hope of 
attaining wealth, allured by the glistening mica- 
beds and fabulous reports of the hidden mines— 
but the mines refused to divulge their hiding 
places, so Marion formed a class in music and 
the aunt did dress-making for those who were in 
different alike to a style worn in New England 
after the war or the latest prevailing mode. 

Marion, with reddened cheeks and flying locks, 
ran lightly up the steps of Mrs. Waring’s house, 
and being admitted by a neat-aproned Phyllis, 
dashed on into the library with the freedom of a 
privileged guest. It was not until she had kissed 
the white-haired old lady who rose delightedly to 
greet her that she noticed with unmistakable dis- 
pleasure the presence of a third person in the 
room, a young man whose cool questioning eyes 
rested on her with faint amusement, so it seemed 
to her, and half-angered at the thought, she 
hastily put up her hand to smooth her roughened 
hair. 

“Marion, dear,” said the old lady, turning 
towards the young man, “let me introduce Mr. 
Valdare, the son of one of my old school friends 
Wayne, this is Miss Braman, my young friend 
whom you have heard me mention so often.” 

Marion bowed coldly. What was the progeny 
of one of Mrs. Waring’s school friends to her? 
She was not a humanist, that people should ex- 
pect her to greet each being created with the rap- 
ture with which a botanist discovers a new genus 
of flora. 

Mrs. Waring, with a view of promoting their 
acquaintance, which did not promise a speedy 
friendliness, remarked that Mr. Valdare had just 
returned from a prolonged European tour to find 
all landmarks replaced by unfamiliar signs. But 
Marion, beyond a polite, chilly yes, not wishing 
to catch the ball of conversation that was thrown 
at her, said nothing. Valdare was not content 
to have it so, and after a scrutinously deep look 
at the girl, in which he noted her exquisite fresh 
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color and high-bred features, undertook the bur- 
den on his own shoulders and with such success 
that she soon forgot her antipathy, and evinced a 
marked goodwill. 

They went through the preliminaries of 
weather, and touched on a few national topics; 
Valdare asked her if she lived in the city; he was 
told that this was one of the questions always 
asked here on first acquaintance. 

“And the other would be, am I here for my 
health, I suppose?” she returned; “that seems to 
be excuse for one’s being here at all—as for your 
inquiry” (with charming satire), “I am afraid 
that I can not say ‘yes’ with impunity, for I live in 
the suburbs, and although the advantages of the 
town are advertised as its possession, I notice that 
only property owners can discern them.” 

“Yes,” interposed Mrs. Waring, “Marion lives 
on a charming street on the south side.” 

“Charming?” retorted the girl. “Surely you 
have not seen it since the wind tore off the loose 
gates and all the leaves. The street presents a 
ghastly array of naked trees and ‘for rents.’” 

“You do not fancy the suburbs then?” Valdare 
could but say. 

“No,” she replied, with much conviction, “TI 
dislike it, and in winter more so. I am sure if 
they had wished Napoleon’s exile complete they 
need only have sent him to the suburbs of a mod- 
ern town in the winter.” 

“Marion is like a toy top on the suburban ques- 
tion,” Mrs. Waring laughed. “Once started she 
buzzes quite a bit, but she only goes around in a 
circle.” 


“Pardon me a question,” said Valdare to the 


“girl before she could reply, “but since you dislike 


them so much, why endure them at all?” Mrs. 
Waring shot him a warning glance, but he failed 
to get it because he was not looking at her. Marion 
shifted her position uneasily; she would make 
him feel his blunder. 

“The reason is evident,” she replied coldly; 
“for unfortunately I do not possess a_ bank- 
account, and that explains all. Like the beggar- 
maid of fiction, I sit in my cottage 
and wait for the coming of King 

















Cophetua—only I am _ somewhat 
afraid that when he does come along 
his smile will have become 
senile, and he will have the 
gout. Kings do, you know. 
He will find me old and 
bent with years, and then 
what use his money, his 
crown, or himself? for the 
fire and appreciation of 
youth will be gone, and it 
will be a very prosaic meet- 
ing between a childish old 
man, some- 
body’s 
(Concluded 
on page 41.) 
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PRETTY BODICES FOR GENERAL WEAR, 


(Described on page 45.) 
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This is the first strain of the song sung by the minister's wife 


MRS. FLORENCE HALLIDAY—BROWN 


Upon her debut in Vaudeville 


In Starlight. 


Words by A.LYNDON TRAHERN. Music by. ROBERT A. KING. 
Composer of “Beyond the Gates of Paradise” 


Andante amabile. —————_“egiaen Land of Peace” 
—<—==———_ >= “Tf you Loved mevveta.’ 











Piano. smf |— 


VOICE. 





| I will ‘be wait-ing love in star - light,— 
amorosn e franquillamente. 


did in days gone by, wan - der 





fen. 


moon - light , __ no shadows cloud 


poco ral7. 





Copyright MCMII. by Leo Feist, 134 W.37thSt .N.Y. 
English Copyright and performing rights secured and reserved, 
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HANDSOME EVENING GOWNS. 





(Described on page 45.) 
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Stage Happenings. 


De Wolf Hopper in “Mr. Pickwick” 
has scored usual triumph, which re- 
calls to one this versatile comedian’s suc- 
cesses a few years ago in “Wang,” “El 
Capitan,” etc. The similitude to the origi- 
nal Dickens characters is truly accu- 
rate, and affords much entertainment and 
mirth. 

“The Chinese Honeymoon” recently 
celebrated its three hundredth perform- 
ance. In view of the excellent personnel 
of the cast, one can not wonder at the con- 
tinued popularity of this musical satire. 

George Ade, author of “The Sultan of 
Sulu,” now visiting in New York, is 
jubilant over the fact that his two comic 
opera successes, “Peggy from Paris” and 
“The Sultan,” both established new rec- 
ords in the theatres where they are play- 
ing. “Peggy from Paris” scored so pro- 
nounced a hit in Chicago that the house 
record for matinees was broken, and in 
New York Mr. Ade’s “Sultan of Sulu” 
made a new mark for Wallack’s. 

The phenomenal favor accorded “Mr. 
Bluebeard” has made it impossible to se- 
cure seats at less than four weeks in ad- 
vance. With Dan McAvoy in the title 
role there is no other commendation of 
the operetta necessary. Flora Parker, as 
Fatima, his last wife, deserves much 
praise. 

In the dramatization of Hall Caine’s 
“Eternal City” Viola Allen and Edward 
Morgan justly merit the flattering en- 
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FLORENCE HALLIDAY-BROWN, 


The wife of the Brooklyn minister who has recently made her début 


on the stage. 





THE TURKISH ROOM AT THE WALDORF. 


II 


comiums showered upon them. The cast 
is well chosen and strong, and the scenes 
are both artistic and in faithful repre- 
sentation of the localities of Rome por- 
trayed in Mr. Caine’s novel. 

The musical features of “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home” are of a high 
order, tuneful and catchy. The hoopskirt 
beauties and the soldiers in the Federal 
uniform of the Civil war elicited hearty 
admiration. Especially pretty was the 
moonlight scene, with the fireflies and the 
old Southern manse. 

That merry monarch of stage song and 
fun, “King Dodo,” has just completed an 
entire circuit of the United States and 
for the next month will furnish amuse 
ment to Boston music lovers. This happy 
combination of laughter and melody by 
Pixley and Luders constitutes one of the 
most virile musical comedies, produced in 
recent years in America. At the close of 
the first year of remarkable success “King 
Dodo” opened at Daly’s Theatre in New 
York, where it continued the reigning suc 
cess far into the summer. The organi 
zation then returned to the Studebaker 
Theatre in Chicago and eclipsed its origi 
nal success at that playhouse. Manager 
Henry W. Savage then sent the company 
to San Francisco and the Pacific coast. 
The company returned Eastward, play- 
ing the Southern states for the first time, 
and breaking all records for musical com- 
edies in that territory. Last week “King 
Dodo” played Washington for the first 
time and set a-new mark for the Colum- 
bia Theatre. With its present engage- 
ment “King Dodo” completes its triumph- 
ant tour, having played in 39 of the 45 states. 











Scene from “The Earl of Pawtucket,” with Elizabeth Tyree and Lawrence D’Orsay. 
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J F you empty the commonsense out 
| of a man’s brain, what is left? 
Instinct, you may say; yet in- 
stinct is rather a part of the very 
blood than of the brain itself—it is a 
sort of intellectual reflex action. 

The residue in the brain we may 
call fancy, seeing that it is man’s un- 
common sense. 

Fancy and the imagination have 
been variously defined. Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and Poe have each an- 
alyzed the two terms, and though 
they differ somewhat in their opin- 
ions as to the relative importance of 
the two functions, and as to their 
proper scope, it is pretty well under- 
stood of fancy at least that in 
its process of forming ideas it is 
less bound by rational modes of 
thought. 

Fancy moves on a lighter wing. It 
is governed by laws of association 
remote from commonsense; it is ar- 
bitrary and capricious; it develops 
startling contrasts and caprices; it 
delights in the unexpected. 

Coleridge says that fancy combines 
and imagination creates; but his ex- 
planation does not disagree with the 
above distinction made by Words- 
worth. Poe asserted that neither, 
properly speaking, created, since all 
the elements used must come from 
experience merely used in unusual 
combinations; his distinction was 
that imagination must have a secon- 
dary suggestive meaning—or what 
we vaguely call the moral sentiment, 
as applicable to human conduct. 

A trace of fancy we all have, no 
doubt. Each of us has his vagaries 
or thoughts that leap outside of con- 
scious experience. It is a realm sep- 
arate from the actual, the real, and 
even so the sordid. Like the magic 
of the conjurer, it casts its glamour 
over all, investing the picture with a 
roseate suffusion. It is like the frac- 
tion of gold-salt found in sea-water. 
Slight as its importance or utility ap- 
pears to be, this hidden precious par- 
ticle acts and reacts in most of our 
affairs. For fancy has more than a 
literary value. It does not only cre- 
ate beautiful images, but acting as an 
unnoticed cause, it spurs us in many 
accustomed pursuits. 

If we turn this tiny jewel of fancy 
toward the light, we see many differ- 
ent facets. Its effects and color may 
be illustrated by many illustrations 
and metaphors. Imagination is a 








mosaic of bits of life arranged in pat- 
tern—fancy has its own design, its 
own mysterious origin, as beautiful 
and as surprising as a snow crystal. 
Imagination is like a lofty building 
reared to meet the sky—fancy is a 
balloon that soars at the wind’s will. 
Fancy is to imagination as dream is 
to reverie, as love is to friendship, 
as play is to work, as smoking is to 
eating, as mathematics is to history, 
as humor is to precept, as the Book 


= 
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of Revelation is to the 
300k of Proverbs. 

Perhaps these similes 
may illustrate the func- 
tions of the two proc- 
esses in our daily life, 
and whether my defini- 
tion of fancy is correct 
or not, there is, at least, 
a fundamental difference 
between the terms of 
each of these antitheses. 
One is symbolized by 
the boy playing at 
marbles, the other by 
the girl playing with her 
doll. One is the radical 
idealistic force in the 
human couple, the other 
the conservative and 
practical. One persists 
ever in a wilful experi- 
ment and novel essay, 
the other works toward 
a more accessible and 
convenient goal. 

Fancy has usually been considered 
a lower form of imagination, some- 
thing childish, impracticable and fu- 
tile, if mot actually mischievous. 
Ruskin says fancy is, like a squirrel, 
content to whirl the wheel of his 
cage, while imagination, like a pil- 
grim, must perforce walk the earth. 
Even by Wordsworth, who first 
marked its limits as being more 
vague and airy, fancy is considered 
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something less than imagination. 
But is this a proper conception? 
Fancy, like my grain of gold in sea- 
water, is to be traced in all great 
work. Increase this sane percentage 
and the work is overbalanced; a sat- 
urated solution of fancy makes mad- 
ness. But fancy is an inspiration; it 
is the spring that sets off the imag- 
ination, as the trigger sets off the 
gun; it is an impulse from a world 
outside. As the wild notions of 


alchemy started scientific 
chemical research, as the 
dogmatic asseverations 
of astrology set Galileo 
on his voyage of celes- 
tial discovery, so has 
fancy ever furnished the 
seed for growths beyond 
itself. 

What is the main- 
spring of love, if not a 
sudden illogical desire, a 
divine fastidiousness, a 
mythical, impossible soul 
incarnated by a dreamer 
into an accessible human 
body? The damsel “in 
maiden meditation fancy 
free” is still in posses- 
sion of her common- 
sense—see how the old 
word “fancy” bears me 
out ! 

In literature, the force 
of fancy’s initiative is 
clear in all the books 
that have stood the test of time. The 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainment” is 
sheer fancy, and the immortal popu- 
larity of these tales is a sure proof 
that fancy pure and simple is no sec- 
ondary function of the intellect. In 
“Gulliver’s Travels” we have, per- 
haps, fancy and imagination com- 
bined in a better proportion—with 
the result that as long as the lan- 
guage endures this book will live. 


The initial impetus was fancy. Given 
a nation of individuals much larger 
or much smaller than we are—there 
is your fancy. To prove again, with 
these fanciful elements, the great 
truths of human nature—there is 
your imagination. The political satire 
which justified it in its beginning has 
rotted away, and the story, loved for 
the story’s sake, has endured. 

As we look at love and literature, 
so we may look at religion. The 
same force is at work, call it what 
you will. Increase the modicum, and, 
as you get insanity from fancy, so 
you get superstition from religion. 
The earliest ideas of the supernal 
world were all sheer fancy, for fancy, 
and not imagination, is characteristic 
of childhood, whether we regard it 
in the race or the individual. 

So the child in us survives. The 
same extraneous force that leads the 
boy to imagine a chair a locomotive, 
and from that superimposed conditiom 
to ratiocinate along the lines of his 
experience, is to be seen in works of 
art. It is the essence of play to as- 
sume something and then proceed ra- 
tionally. The premise is fancy, the 
deduction imagination. This method 
is well illustrated in comic opera. 
Accept the idea as fact that a person 
is a “mascot” or half-fairy, and the 
rest is all logic. 

If all this is true, should it not 
prove that the work of fancy is more 
enduring than that of the imagina- 
tion? It is a recognized fact that the 
“novel of manners” cannot attain 
popularity except during the era in 
which the manners of which it 
treats are understood. “The Arabian 
Nights” and “Gulliver’s 
have proved this, though “Robinson 


Travels” 


Crusoe” would seem to disprove the 
theorem. But, realistic as it is to 
(Continued on page 43.) 
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(Described on page 45.) 
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De Wolf Hopper as Pickwick. Flora Parker in “Mr. Bluebeard.” 











THE PRINCIPALS IN “THE CHINESE HONEYMOON.” 
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VERY distinguished potentate, not disin- 
clined at any time to give his opinion 
upon any subject, is reported to have 

made, recently, the following pronouncement : 
“Women should stick to three things—Church, 
children and kitchen.” I seem to see America 
holding its sides as it hears these fateful words, 
and even dear old England is smiling gently. 
Germany, no doubt, most ardently agrees with the 
solemn utterance. As to other countries, I shall 
not dare to answer for the map. Now, | suppose 
that we are here, men ana women alike, to pro- 
gress. The ideal of the worker is progress. The 
thinker is always endeavouring to think himself 
forward to a clearer, wider mind. Men wish to 
move on, and do move on, with however falter- 
ing steps. Why, in Heaven’s name, should women 
remain hovering eternally over the stewpans ? 

I have no patience with the man who obstinate- 
ly ignores the capabilities of women, and goes on 
declaring, against all evidence, that she is meant 
to be a domestic drudge. That women who bear 
children should attend properly to those children 
is certain enough. Some duties stare one in the 
face, and do not admit of argument. It is also 
fairly obvious that if any woman is a believer 
in a religion she should not neglect her religion. 
3ut what magical law, what strange, mysterious 
commandment links all women, in man’s mind, 
with the rolling-pin and the basting machine? 
And why, when a woman has washed her off- 
spring, put on the clean “pinnies,” been to church, 
and cooked the dinner, should she be debarred 
from reading Marcus Aurelius, from practicing 
Beethoven, from writing a novel, or from work- 
ing out a mathematical problem? 

It is often said that no man can really get into 
the “skin” of a woman’s mind. Women assure 
me—smilingly—that this is so, and I politely take 
their word for it. But I find it equally difficult, 
or impossible, to get into the “skin” of the minds 
of men who say, and apparently think, that 
women should stick to the Church, the children, 
and the kitchen. I have known a case of a woman 
who was gifted—by whom? The Evil One, I 





suppose the Church, children, and kitchen gentle- 
men would answer—with a brain. She married. 
Her husband died, and she was left penniless 
with certainly two, and I believe three, young 
children. She stuck to those children, and has 
been sticking to them ever since, supporting them 
and herself by using her brain. She is a writer. 
If, instead of becoming a distinguished writer, 
she had meekly bowed to the opinion of the po- 
tentate and the many who think with him, and 
had become a cook, what would have happened 
to those children? What would have been their 
education ? 

It is extraordinary, and would be almost laugh- 





able were it not tragic, how many, even in these 
modern days of increasing liberty for women, 
cling to the fantastic idea that the stupidest man 
is—in some vague, inexplicable way—cleverer 
than the cleverest woman. Really stupid men, I 
believe, generally think this. If you ask them 
why, they are apt to say, wittily, “Oh, well, you 


know—hang it all, you know—a man’s a man 





when all’s said and done.” And there it rests. 
If you proceed to argue, of course the old stock 
phrases are trotted out, that there has never been 
a female Beethoven, or Thackeray, or Titian, or 
Chateaubriand. Perhaps not. But who is to 
prove a negative? Who is to prove that there 
never will be? The less women with brains stick 
to the stewpan, the more chance is there of such a 


miracle—as the stupid man would surely call it— 





coming to pass. 

I daresay many people will not agree with me, 
but I believe that what are'called “domestic du- 
are very likely to interfere with, and stunt, 


, 


ties’ 
intellectual processes. I should think a morning 
spent in the linen cupboard, over the cookery 
book, at the sewing-machine, giving out clothes 
for the wash, and so forth, was but a poor prep- 
aration for a big intellectual effort, requiring con- 
centration, energy, and perseverance. These do 
mestic duties about which men talk so lightly, and 
sometimes so contemptuously, are very “wearing.” 
Ask any woman if it is not so. They take it out 
of you. Quantities of women who are considered 











to be doing nothing, because they are earning 
no money, are really working hard and tiring 
themselves out. But they ger very little acknowl- 
edgment for it. They are only being “busy about 
the home”—doing what they are meant for! 
Why should they be thanked? 

It seems to me that if a woman is gifted with 
a big brain or a great talent, the less she has to 
do with the kitchen and the store-cupboard the 
better for the world. Of course, a woman may be 
born with a fine talent for some art, and also with 
a deft hand for pastry-making, or a genius for 
the compounding of a salad. I know an extraor- 
dinarily gifted woman musician, whose name as 
a composer is famous all over the English-speak- 
ing world. Well, she cooks “Scotch eggs” and 
“devils” turkey as no one else can. But she does 
not do it every day, or even every week, and it 
would be.a great pity if she did. She has done 
far more for mankind by sitting at her piano 
than she ever could by bending above the grid- 
iron or by investigating that sacred thing the 
saucepan. 

Different women, different duties. When will 
men learn that? Why should a George Eliot fry 
bacon or a Charlotte Bronté make hash? If a 
good plain cook, with the brain of a peahen, in- 
sists on trying to write novels, when she is only 
fit for boiling cabbage, all blame to her. But let 
those who are competent to take a high place in 
the art’ world. leave domestic drudgery as much 
as possible to others less gifted. Men may say 
what they like, the world does need women in 
literature, in music, in painting, as well as in 
kitchen, linen-closet, and nursery. It does want 
the soprano voice in the arts, and is the better 
for it. 

Of course, it is our bounden duty to listen— 
ever so respectfully—to the utterances of poten- 
tates. And it is also our bounden duty, having 
done so, to think for ourselves, careless of poten- 
tates as of the idle wind, to think for ourselves 
with humility and with sincerity. And if we do 
that, surely very few of us will care to join the 
Church, children, and kitchen community 
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ALL-WHITE TOILETTES. 
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E are fast borrowing our ideas from the 
Indian lodge, appropriating the art of 
basketry, and no longer can the In- 

dian maiden at the door of her father’s tepee 

boast alone of this accomplishment, for the New 

York girl can compete gracefully with her, gath- 

ering all materials for the purpose in the vicinity 

of wind-swept Coney Island. 

The meadows of Jersey, sweet-smelling with 
grass and timid-eyed flowers, offer choice collec- 
tions, and also the Adirondacks. In fact, all pos- 
sible neighborhoods are now being ransacked for 
beautiful grasses wherewith to ply one’s skill. 

The art, of course, is in its infancy yet, and 
certainly has numerous points in its favor; it 
does not tax the eyes; it affords one the delight 
of being out in the air while accumulating the 
materials, and the work is not intricate. 

The marshes of Coney Island produce a beau- 
tiful pink grass. The sedges from the Adiron- 
dacks are a deep, rich green, which makes an 
admirable foil. We have all heard of the famous 
blue grass of Kentucky—incidentally noted for 
its beautiful women (and horses). Around Phil- 
adelphia there is a pretty grass in which its 
gentle-eyed bovines feed. There are also silver 
grasses and gold grasses, and bronze and gold 
corn-husks, all of which are worked into the 
design. 

Cat-tails, too, are utilized, their leaves being es- 
pecially in demand, and one invariably finds them 
in marshy places, or “ 
lush.” 

With even a small endowment of the artist’s 
sense of colorings, the average girl can produce 
truly artistic results. There is, of course, much 
to be done before the grasses are ready for use, 
and one would be surprised at the difference 
there is in silken texture. 

The stalk and the blade are both used at times, 
and they are put in the sun to set, first dampened 
in some cases that they may tone before being 
worked, so as not to lose any of their beautiful 


where the river grass grows 


coloring after the various colors have been com- 
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bined. The “fuzzy” grasses which have gone to 
seed are sometimes introduced, but the seeds must 
be removed that they may lose nothing after being 
woven. 

A weaving stitch is employed in putting the 
baskets together, and another important item is 
finding a suitable material for the sewing. The 
amateur should use flax, although ramie or twine 
is equally adopted; but for beautiful workman- 
ship they are not advised. 

Manilla hemp is most satisfactory for fine bas- 
kets. This may be colored with vegetable dyes, 
saffron, poke weed or indigo, and when used for 
cross-stitches or those more fanciful gives char- 
acter and tone to the work. 

The directions for a small basket are given 
here: Take four 14-inch pieces of material with 
one 8-inch piece and two strands for weavers. 
Cross the 14-inch pieces. in pairs with the 8-inch 
Fasten the crossed 
strands with one of the weaving pieces, winding 
in and over until the end is secured in its place 


piece between one pair. 


and the cross-piece or spokes so firmly joined 
that they can be moved without slipping. They 
are then drawn apart like the spokes of a wheel 
and the weaving process begins. 

The fine piece of weaver is woven round and 
round and over and under the spokes, which must 
be evenly separated or the completed basket will 
be uneven. When a diameter of two inches has 
been reached, the spokes must be wet and bent 
up straight for sides, and the weaving goes on. 
When the end of the second weaver is reached, 
the basket is completed, with the exception of 
the border and the end tucked under the last row 
of weaving. This leaves a row of standing 
spokes, which are formed into a simple border by 
pushing each, after the end has been given a 
slanting cut to make it go in easily, beside the 
next spoke, which in turn is bent down, and so 
on until the ends are all turned down and there 
is a simple scalloped border for a finish. 

It is in work of this kind that one may give 
free scope to her imagination, and produce all 
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sorts of gay, bizarre patterns, with even a few 
colors. Red always works up well, and bright 
blue, as well. 

A large shallow basket, suggestive of a plaque, 
recently seen, had its chief component in blue 
one of the bright China blues—and a dye of saf- 
fron had produced some gloriously brilliant yel 
low grass to accompany it. The pattern was in 
bands, and one has no idea how rich and beauti- 
ful the effect was. Indeed, the basket was pretty 
enough to find itself detailed to a place on the 
wall, near some Indian curios and a divan hung 
with Navajo blankets. 

Fanciful shapes, such as jars, jugs, huge pitch- 
ers, etc., may be attempted with a very little prac- 
tice and many articles of adornment made that 
cannot be procured at the shops. 

Surely we ought to be able to improve on the 
crude skill of our savage sisters, having in our 
favor all of the advantages of education and a 
knowledge of art and symmetry. 

Some charming suggestions are given here, 
which the amateur may easily follow. 

For instance, carmine-dyed grass and saffron- 
dyed grass may be woven into a handsome bold 
block pattern, the rich red and yellow boldly 
contrasted. 

Foiled against a background of forest-green 
burlap, the effect is truly artistic; other harmon- 
izing objects, such as moccasins, belts, and Indian 
head-dress may be hung near, in keeping with the 
bizarre idea. 

The rage for all decorative things pertaining to 
Lo, the Red Man, has brought into usage every 
thing crude and original the savage makes 
Strings of uncut turquoise and rings of hammered 
silver are now veritable objects d'art. It is among 
the Moquis Indians, in Arizona, the last survivors 
of the once powerful Aztecs, that the most inter- 
esting articles of workmanship are found. 

Deifying the serpent as they do, their pottery is 
fretted with its sinuous outline and scales. Nor is 
this ware as crude as one would imagine. 

Grass, in their hands, achieves beautiful results. 
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PALMISTRY. 





(Conclusion.) 


HERE are many _ important 
features to be noted in read- 
ing the palm, and it is of 

these that this concluding article of 
the series will treat. Mention 
made before of the necessity of mod- 
ifications in determining the natural 
characteristics, and too much stress 
cannot be laid on this in reading the 
hand—the left commonly known as 
the hand of destiny, and the right the 
life as the individual makes it. 
As an illustration, take, for 


was 


in- 


in the length of the first phalanx of 


the thumb. 


So, too, a man’s heavy fingers and 


denote 
sensitiveness, 


hands may 
ness and s 

inexperienced would base 
whole character-reading on the 


cursory glance. 


eye 


extreme gentle- 
although the 
the 
first 


There is a world of meaning ex- 


pressed in the contact of a hand, 
Hands 
lingering 
affectionate 


responsive qualities. 


have a_ clinging, 


show 


a dependent, 








SPTUR, 












stance, a hand with a short little fin- 
ger, a large thumb and a poorly de- 


veloped head-line. One cannot de- 
lineate the entire nature by the 
thumb, for there are the little finger 


and the head-line to counteract the 
meaning. It in 
from the rule that one must make 
modifications. 

The experienced palmist sees the 
discrepancy at a glance, and notes 
which predominates. The amateur 
learns only by practice, and by com- 
paring hands. Hands differ radical- 
ly, just as people do, and although 
there are rare cases where they cor- 
respond in general outline, other 
points will be found different. 

The delicate hand of a woman will 
often denote twice as much strength 
of will as a man’s; for power does 
not lie in breadth and thickness, but 


. 


is such deviations 





Moist hands 


nervousness. 


ture. 


its 

that 
touch 
na- 


denote extreme 
A hand that is dry and 


hard to the touch betokens the pos- 
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to be of intolerant 
quick to form prejudices, 
thetic and unforgiving. 

A firm hand shows its owner to be 
nature; a 
There 


sessor views, 


unsympa- 


of strong character and 
kind friend, a 
something reassuring in the grasp of 
such a hand, 
pressed by it, 
Doctors often 
type, the 
gives comfort and 

Flabby, cold 
of instability of nature, 
with 
vacillating, 


just foe. is 


for sympathy is ex- 
thought. 
this 


which 


and loving 


hands of 


of 


assurance, 


have 
merest pressure 
are indicative 
and general 
hands of 
deceitful, 


hands 
unreliability ; people 
this 
and not to be trusted. 

The 
shows in hands that are pleasantly 
The touch is light, the 
The possessors of such 


order are 


cool, self- possessed nature 
dry and firm. 
grasp strong. 
hands are generally capable of con- 
trolling their emotions even to the 
extent of oft-times being considered 
unfeeling and unsympathetic. 

A phlegmatic disposition is shown 
in the listless grasp; the fingers are 
unresponsive and lack thus 
clearly revealing the apathetic nature 


feeling, 


of the possessor. 
In 


unconscious much is 
denoted. When the hands lie in the 
lap and the fingers out, 
trust that person with a secret. 
that the 
betray anything, but thoughtlessly. 


and a “blabber” 


an pose 


open never 

Not 
maliciously 
A 
of 


owner would 


careless gossip 
tales is shown. 

Idiots sit with the palms open. 
well-known old-woman’s belief 
the 
holds its 


A 
in 
which a new-born babe 
hand. If the thumb 
in the fist, both 
weak. 


is 
way in 
is 
vitality 
If the 
great 


closed tight 
are 
the outside, 


and_ will-power 
thumb left 
power in all things is predicted. 
When, in the hands being crossed 
in the lap, the fingers fall together, 
trust that man; together, 
miserliness and stinginess are proved. 


is on 


too closely 


The thief shows in the tightly closed 
hand. 

If in throwing the hands upward 
in the air the little finger and third 
finger fall apart, it indicates the own 
the 
and middle fingers fall apart, 


er is independent in action; if 
index 
independence of thought is demon- 


strated. 

If in stretching out the fingers the 
little finger extends above the first 
phalanx of its neighbor, the third 
finger, the possessor should seek a 


mate of whose erudition, power, etc., 
If the little finger 
comes before the line of that phal- 


he stands in awe. 


the mate must be of the sub- 
whether by tact or nat- 


anx, 
missive type, 
urally so. 

Even to the on 
both sides will be made to effect a 
happy union. 

Fingers that are thick at the base 
denote material tastes, especially for 
the good things of life. 

Hands that show a lively color in- 
dicate great hopefulness, intensity of 
emotions, and a certain lustiness in all 
things ; the opposite is revealed in the 
anemic type, bloodless, cold at heart. 


line, concession 
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NOVEL SPRING COATS. 


(Described on page 47.) 
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/IMPETUOUS PEOPLE. 


Py W. PETT RIDGE. 











MPETUOUS people 
are sometimes wrong, 
but impetuous people 

are not always wrong. 
This, I know, is a truism, 
but unless a truism be re- 
peated occasionally, it 
ceases to be identified and 
is looked on by the casual 
reader as a daring flight 
of fancy. ’ 

Really, it does not mat- 
ter how quickly one runs if he is only certain that the 
right turning is selected. It is the man who rushes 
away without stopping to look up at the sign-posts 
(placed there by authorities possessing knowledge) 
who loses his way, arrives somewhere at a dead wall, 
and has to return slowly with an apologetic look on 
his face; he it is who gives impetuosity a bad name 
and causes folk to look upon it as a defective trait. 

Most of the great things have been done by impetuous 
people, whilst the overcautious hav< been making up 
what they term their minds. There are some who never 
can perform this task for themselves. The mental fiber 
of these is like a piece of twine. 

They can take no action without asking advice of 
every person they meet. Going by train, they demand 
information from the head official down to the smallest 
newsboy; the only thing they feel quite certain about is 
that the train in which they eventually find themselves 
is the wrong one. Being in a hansom they are forever 
pushing open the trap door and asking, “Cabman, are 
you sure you’re going right?” an inquiry ill calculated 
to soothe the always ruffled temper of the average 
driver, who, in any circumstance, has trouble enough to 
hide his contempt for his fare. 

The excessively cautious are pained on finding that 
they have been deprived of an opportunity of exercising 
their pet characteristic. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said a fussy passenger at 
the end of a long railway journey, “do you mean to tell 
me that this window has been down all the time?” The 
others gave an affirmative reply. “Dear, dear!” with 
much concern. “If I had only known that, what a terri- 
ble cold I should have caught?” The over-cautious are 
in a never-ending state of astonishment at the fact that 
disaster so seldom occurs; when it does happen, they 
are able to say, with gloomy content, “I told you so.” 

The over-cautious never take a holiday for the reason 
that they never can decide where to go. Impetuosity 
has done great things in warfare. History, both pro- 
fane and modern, is replete with it. 

A great defect of youthful impetuosity is to confide the 
year of one’s birth to the annual reference books; the 
time is sure to come when this thoughtless action will 
bring remorse. This injunction is for my feminine 
readers. Impetuosity has cut 
some of the most difficult knots 
the while over-cautious people 
were hurting their fingers in 
futile attempts to unravel. So 
many are wishful of dealing 
with unprecedented situations 
strictly in accordance with pre- 
cedents. 

Consistency is a good thing, 
but consistency as some under- 
stand it would prevent us from 
ever, taking nourishment ex- 













cept through the medium 

of a feeding bottle. 
There 

generals in peace as well 
















are successful 






as in war, and the success- 
ful man is the man who 
not only does. the right 
thing, but does the right 
thing first. This is the se- 
cret (which is no secret 
at all) of triumph in busi- 
ness, and it is open to 
everybody to achieve it— 
if they can and wish to. 

For some reason the 
man who has made money 
in plays, generally a character to be derided, especially 
by those who have no occupation. 

He is brought down upon his knees at the last, and 
made to apologize abjectly for having had the impu- 
dence to succeed, and in this way only is he allowed to 
rehabilitate his deplorable character. Even in real life 
folk smile pityingly when they speak of him. I have 
never been able to find myself in sympathy with the 
comments that are peppered on a man who avoids fail- 
ure in business. Personally, I should like to succeed 
in literature, because that happens to be the profession 
in which I am engaged; but if I were a marine store 
dealer I should be just as anxious to be in the foremost 
ranks of marine store dealers, and proud if I ever 
reached that position. 

There is no satisfaction known to triumphant men in 
the arts which is not known to the triumphant man in 
any other occupation. It is true that those who acquire 
riches sometimes comport themselves with a certain 
touch of imperativeness, that they do not disguise their 
admiration of themselves. This kind of man can irri- 
tate, but, in effect, he is a compensation for those who 
have lost their self-respect. 

I have an idea that some day there will come a broad 
division between the people who do works and the 
people who do not. The people who do works will al- 
ways have differences of opinion as to ‘methods, but 
there is a fellowship between them that counts, and 
this wili eventually unite them in opposition to the 
drones who are of no use whatever, whose presence and 
whose absence are equally immaterial to the welfare of 
this busy hive. 

It may be true that success is vulgar, as is haste, but 
having the reward, who would not be more than willing 
to suffer the penalty? 

Impetuosity is nought but a different name for indis- 
cretion, in one way, for it has been the means of many 
a good man tying a knot with his tongue that his teeth 
can never untie. 

History, fiction and rhyme are replete with the im- 
petuosity of lovers; some way, 
it is regarded by authorities on 
the subject as a necessary and 
natural concomitant of 
Ask the average woman her 
views, and she will unhesitat- 
ingly tell you that the affection 
that is not impetuous is not 
love. It borders on that lucid 
platonism commonly 
as friendship. Impetuous peo- 
ple generally are happy-go- 
lucky yet prudent people. 
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BUDDINGTON’S IMPROVED 
DRESS CUTTING MACHINE BJ 
with Dart Attachment, for cut 
ting Bias Basque, enlarging 
darts, &c. New and up to date. ff 
Cuts shirt waist,double underarm 
and all garments. No figuring. 
No re-fitting. Cuts on cloth 
Large instruction book. Learned 
in one hour. Free at your home 
for 30 days. Colored circular and J] 
lesson sheet FREE. Price $5 
Mr. & Mrs. Buddington, 2327 
Indiana Ave., Dept. KK, Chicago. 





























MAKE YOUR OWN BUTTONS 
With the 


NEW DEFIANCE 
BUTTON MACHINE. 


Makes all kinds of covered but- 
tons, rim, half-ball or flat, com- 
plete to make three sigs of 


$7.50. 


Call or send for samples of our 
work, 


Defiance Button Machine Go. 
266 Greene St.,cor 8th St., N. Y. 
Telephone, 4545 Spring. 
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The New Snap-Button that “Holds Fast” 
For women's and children's garments. Sewson. Saves 
making buttonholes. Securely fastens yawning plackets 
Children dress themselves. Endorsed by leading Dress 


makers and Tailors. Send 10 cents for dozen, or 3 dozen 
for 25 cents, postpaid. 


A. J. Bradley, Sole Mfr., 314 Beekman Bldg., N.Y. 


Dressmakers’ Supply House 















































































ye he best There is 
ae. Tuck- nothing in this 
ing, uffling, line we cannot 


Pinking and 
other labor sav- 
ing helps found 
anywhere in the 
United States. 


supply you with 
and ata price 
that can- 
not be du- 
plicated, 





THE LATEST IMPROVED TUCKER 
Price $1.00 


The Latest Improved Tucker. 
attachment for automatic machines. 


Requires no extra 


Fits all machines. Has no springs to break or get 
out of order. Does not cut or stretch the goods, 
Tucks all weights all widths perfect and uniform 
and without measuring. Will last a lifetime. 
Saves one half time of other tuckers, 


THE MAGIC 
Ruffler and Braider 


Price, 50 Cents 


THE ACME OF SIM- 

PLICITY AND PER. 

FECTION. 

Everybody wonuers why 
it wasn't invented long ago | 
In a moment's time can be 
slipped on the regular sew- 
ing foot of any sewing ma- 
chine and it will gather, shirr or puff all kinds of 
fabric any fulness desired. No lady that has a 
machine can afford to be without one for ten times 
its cost. Buy one and you will never fool any more 
time away with an old-fashioned ruffler, as you can 

ather aruffle while you are adjusting the other. 
Besides, you can do the work so much nicer, as the 
work is before you same as plain sewing. 

It is the most wonderful and useful sewing 
machine attachment ever invented, 

Have you a sewing machine? If so, you will 
bless the day you purchased the “‘ Magic Ruffler 
and Braider.”’ 

It is worth all it costs every time you have a 
ruffle to make or any gathering or braiding to do. 

Get our catalogue and keep posted on the best 
labor saving devices invented and soid 25 per cent, 
cheaper than anywhere else. 


SEND TO-DAY TO 


NEW YORK DRESS PLAITING CO. 


143, 145 and 147 E. 23d St., New York 








Please mention Pictrortat Review when 
writing to advertisers. 
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CHIC STREET COSTUMES. 
(Described on page 47.) 
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Communicant.—Your confirmation 
dress would be pretty made of India 
linen and elaborately trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace in both edging and 
insertion. Have the sleeves in three- 
quarter length, which will be a fea- 
ture of all summer frocks, and a sash 
of white Louisine or panne ribbon 
should be worn as a finishing touch. 
Any dainty white flowers, such as li- 
lacs or white rosebuds, etc., may be 
used for the wreath. 

x * * 

Esther B.—“The Scarlet Letter” 

is considered Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 


masterpiece. Yes, it has been dram- 
atized, but with feeble success 
* * * 


Country Girl—Lemon juice is most 
efficacious in removing freckles, al- 
though a simple old remedy is butter- 
milk and sulphur, which is said to 
have an excellent effect on the skin. 
Wash your hands in hot water and 
Castile soap every night, and rub 
thoroughly into the skin a prepara- 
tion of glycerine, lemon juice and 
rose-water; old kid gloves may be 
worn for a while, as a means of re- 
storing the softness of the skin. 

* * * 

School Boy.—What you need is a 
radimentary knowledge of the com- 
branches, mathematics, gram- 
mar, spelling and geography being a 
necessity. This foundation is essen- 
tial no matter what 
planned, and nowadays, since schools 
are within the reach of all, 


no excuse for ignorance. 
x * x 


mon 


vocation is 


there is 


Hostess.—Your cover cards for the 
luncheon-table may be designed by 
anyone with artistic talent. Dainty 
pen-and-ink sketches, a single figure, 
a flower, or a quotation are seen, and 
another pretty idea is to have each 
card bear a kodak picture at the top, 
with an appropriate quotation below. 
The names are inscribed across one 
corner, or wherever taste dictates. 

* ok * 

Birthday Gift—Since your friend is 
so well provided with “ 
gifts,’ why not give her a present 
that is the result of loving industry, 
and make her something in needle- 
work? <A dresser set of pincushion, 
scarf and scented pad for veils and 
turnovers would be a good choice, 
and there are numerous charming de- 
signs to be copied. One set that ex- 
cited great admiration was of white 
point d’esprit over sky-blue satin. 
The pincushion was long and narrow, 
and a ruffle of the net, with many 
rows of baby ribbon in blue, fancified 
it. A similar decoration elaborated 
the pad and also the scarf. Of course, 
more elaborate sets may be made, in 
Pompadour or China silk, for in- 


worldly 


. 


stance, in white with pink roses scat- 
tered over. The ruffles in this case 
should be of point d’esprit edged with 
pink, or Oriental lace may be substi- 
tuted. 

* * * 

Home Dressmaker.—Tub gowns 
are already being made for summer 
and the warm days of early spring. 
The new cotton goods are beautiful 
and practical as well, and one 
now procure cotton étamine, veiling 
and hopsacking in all leading colors. 
Shirt-waist suits are made from these 
materials, and the trimmings are of 
antique or Cluny lace in medalions or 
bands. Sometimes motifs of black 
are introduced, for contrast. Scrim, 
pongee and foulards are promised fa- 
vor as usual, and tussah silk will be 
largely used for gowns as well. In- 
deed, this latter fabric is prophesied 
an unabated run, and one cannot 
maryel at it, when considering its ex- 
quisite satiny surface. Lace will be 
used in abundance for trimming, and 
colored laces will be another conceit 
of the hour. 


can 


* * * 





Lover of Nature—Sweet pea seed 
is best planted about March 17, St. 
Patrick’s Day, and there is an old- 
time superstitition that this should be 
done in the “dark of the moon.” In 
very cold climates, it is not advisable 
to plant so early, for the seed will rot 
in the ground. A fertilizer should 
be put over your lawn late in the win- 
ter and allowed to remain on until 
absorbed by the earth. The culture 
of roses is not difficult, and with a 
trivial amount of labor one 
duce gratifying results. Good peren- 
nials that require no attention to 
speak of are hollyhocks, 
bleeding-hearts, chimney pinks, 
nations, tulips, flags, daffodils, 
and flowers of corresponding 
hardihood. 


can pro- 


pansies, 
car- 
cro- 


cuses 


x * * 

Inquirer—The long purse with a 
chain, which suggests a 
still the most fashionable style, 
some of these are veritable objects 
d'art with the jeweler’s 
skill. The fasteners are 
gold encrusted with gems, 
purse may be of some fine leather, 
gold or silver scales, or antique em- 
broidery. 


reticule, is 
and 


cunning and 
usually of 
and the 


*- *@ 
Subscriber—Thank you for your 


words of praise concerning our Palm- 


istry articles, the conclusion of the 
series being in this issue. In our 
Easter number, which will be the 


May issue, on sale the first of April, 
the initiatory pages of a series on 
Fencing will be published. Clever il- 
lustrations will accompany the ar- 
ticles. 
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Mary Bell.—Colored stationery is 
not considered good form, and the 
less obtrusive the appearance of a let- 
ter is, the better. White is univer- 
sally accepted for all usage, and taste 
differs as regards the use of a mono- 
gram, initial, or coat-of-arms. Seal- 
ing-wax is used by many, in delicate 
gray-blue, green, gilt or silver. 

x * * 

Janet.—The quotation you refer to 
is from Mrs. Browning’s “Portrait 
of a Lady,” and is as follows: 

Her hair is tawny with gold, 

Her eyes with purple are dark; 
In her cheeks pale opal burns 

With a red and restless spark. 

x * * 
there is no 
drawing-room accomplishment at 
present so lauded as monologues. If 
has any mimicry at all in his 


Monologist. — Yes, 


one 
nature, 
the attention of his audience. Some- 
times a piano accompaniment supplies 
an artistic touch, especially if the 
subject be sentimental or pathetic. 

&¢ @ ¢ 


“49 YEARS, 44 GREENHOUSES, 
1,000 ACRES.” 

These words, with a variation only 
in the number of the years, have ap- 
peared for many years in our adver- 
tising columns in connection with the 
advertisements of The Storrs & Har- 
rison Co., Nurserymen, Florists and 
Seedmen, Painesville, Ohio. 

There is something impressive in 
figures. 
49 years is a long time to continue in 
one business, and the firm that does 


the contemplation of those 


so continue successfully must possess 
business integrity and the ability to 
interpret the public’s wants in an emi- 
nent degree. 

“44 Greenhouses,’ 
those terms express the magnitude of 
the Storrs & Harrison nursery in no 
The fact is that the 
larrison Co. 


“T,000 acres,” 


uncertain words. 
Storrs & | 
stitution, and by years of painstaking 


is a large in- 


care and effort has built up an im- 


mense business in all parts of the 
world. 

Their free catalogue goes annually 
to thousands of people in city, town 
and country who depend upon it for 
their guidance as to what is best for 
vineyard, 


lawn, orchard, 


If you are not 


the garden, 
and home. on their 
list, send your name and address and 
receive their interesting catalogue and 
price-list. 


it is very easy to command 





OUR SPECIAL 
EASTER NUMBER 


Will contain 68 pages of pretty 
fashions and reading matter 





SPECIAL PATTERNS IN 
HOME DRESSMAKER 
DEPARTMENT 


See Coupon, 2d Page Cover. 
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P 1ieilloys 


ARE FOR SALE BY 


John B. Ellison & Sons, 729 Broadway, N. Y. 


S. Stein & Co., Fifth Ave., cor. 18th St., N. 
Stein, Simon & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., 
and by leading dry goods 
stores throughout tA 
United States. 
THIS STAMP,” 
is on the back of every yard 
“Rain will neither wet 
nor spot them.” 


— 


G10 
ce ure 


Y 






A postal to us will bring you a booklet telling all about 


these useful cloths and garments 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 71-73 Grand St., NewYork 
Philadelphia, New York and Branch Offices. 
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FREE! FREE! FREE! 


An interesting and valuable pub- 
lication will be sent to all who 
are musically inclined—absolute- 
y FREE. Send postal card with 
your name and address, stating 
instrument you play—or, if vocal, 
mention voice 





LEO. FEIST 


Publisher, 134 W. 37th Street, New York 




















FOR FIFTY YEARS! 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers 


for their children while Teething for over 


Fifty Years. It soothes the child, softens 

the gums, allays all pain, cures w ind colic 

and is the best remedy for diarrheea. 
Twenty- p-fiv e pes ents a Bottle. 











Your Bust 


Developed 


SIX INCHES 


FREE 


The secret FREE for a Beautiful Bust 


and a Perfect Figure. 
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above and 
collar 
bone? Whatever you 
may lack in the way 


or 


figure Nature will 


ou 
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A request 


he 
*hi- 
ing 

of 


in 
eT 
ull 
on 


how you can in 


of 
wn 


room, increase 


your bust measure 6 inches in a short time and 


develop and perfect every part of your form. 
also send free, new beauty book, showing phe 
from life, with testimonials from many promin 


They 


»tos 
ent 


society ladies, who have used this safe, sure and 


rapid method, Write to-day. 


AURUM CO., Dept.g. K., 665 State St., CHICAGO. 


Dermehovale 


. Insures Pure,Soft, White S 
) and a Beautiful Complexi 


cures Eczema and Tetter. 
solutely and J 
removes Blackheads, F 





spots and Tan. Used 


* fect skin is insured. 
Sold by Druggists, or 
may be ordered direct. 


kin 
on, 
Ab- 


Permanently 


kles, Pimples, Redness, Sun- 
with 
, Derma-Royale Soap a Per- 


Derma- Royale, §1 per bottle express paid. 
Derma-Royale Soap, 25 cents, by mail. 
Both in one package, $1.25, express paid. 


Portraits and Testimonials sent on request. 


One Bottle FREE to Agent 


THE DERMA-ROYALE CO., Cincinnati. 0. 


Please mention Picrorta, Review when 
writing to advertisers. 
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WRINKLES. 

RINKLES are not always 
an indication of age. Of- 
ten the smoothness of the 

forehead is marred by transverse 
lines, which come from nothing else 
but thought, care or worry. 

Then, too, around the eyes are 
found little lines of humor that recall 
to one the infinite radii of a circle, 
learned in algebra. Even a child can 
have these. 

But the deep, sagging lines around 
the mouth, the crow’s-feet—these are 
what we must consider. 

Cheerfulness and freedom from 
care have much to do with the lines, 
for the skin of the face is apt to bear 
the impression of all that passes in 
the mind. 

Lack of proper care of the skin 
shows after the bloom of youth has 
passed off. After the first flush of 
youth, only, does a woman begin to 
consider her looks, and naturally the 
process of restoration is all the more 
difficult at that period. 

If every woman or girl would 
guard her complexion always, she 
would have no need to treat it and 
care for it persistently in middle age. 
For that proverbial “stitch in time 
that saves nine” may be applied to 
this case as well as to others. 

To begin, the first ruinous step lies 
in promiscuous washing. The tem- 
perature of the water is an important 
item, and the quality of the soap as 
well. 

Hot water should be used only at 
night, before retiring, with a pure 
soap, and it should be followed by a 
generous deluging of cold water. In 
drying the face, use a soft towel and 
do not rub hard, for in this way is 
the outer cuticle of the skin loosened. 

Before going to bed, rub gently in 
the skin, especially around the eyes, 
the mouth and the chin, where the 
first signs of approaching age show in 
the drooping, sagging contour, an un- 
guent—lanoline cream, for instance, 


. 


which is one of the best tissue-build- 
ers known. 

Lanoline, although it is not common- 
ly known, is extracted from sheep, and 
contains in its composition all of the 
life-building principles of that most 
cleanly and healthful of meats. Be- 
ing readily absorbent, the skin nour- 
ishes on it and consumes it in a sur- 
prising manner. 

In the morning, 
washed in tepid water, to remove all 
traces of the unguent, then rinsed in 
which is an invigorator, 


the face should be 


cold water, 
and also assists in aiding in the pres- 
ervation of the skin. 

Do not use soap on the face in the 
morning nor during the day, but if 
some cleanser is made imperative by 
dust, the wind, etc., have 
some pure cold cream and apply it 
freely to the skin, wiping it off with 
a soft towel. Cold cream is better 
for the cuticle than water, after one 
has been out in the open air, and, too, 
gives it something to act on by ab- 
sorbing it through the pores. 

If the skin has an unpleasant, oily 
look, a bit of rice powder or talcum 
is advised for use after the ablutions. 
But the woman troubled with a skin 
of this nature, after all, needs to be 
congratulated; for this oiliness is 
necessary to the preservation of the 
skin, and retards the formation of 
wrinkles. 

Of course, this condition may often 
reach an excessive degree and be- 
come very annoying. In this emer- 
gency borax will be found a harmless 
and pleasant remedy, mixed in the 
proportion of one teasponful to a pint 
of tepid water for the regular wash- 
ing. After the face is dry, powder 
lightly with cornstarch or rice-pow- 
der, avoiding the use of talcum, which 
acts peculiarly on some skins, leaving 
a shining, “polished” look. 

The hue and cry that were raised 
so continually for the last decade 
against the use of powder have died 
out, and now we take a sensible atti- 
tude on the subject, because this ar- 
ticle of the toilet has come to be a 
recognized necessity. But there are 
powders and powders. 

Pure rice-powder cannot be too 
highly recommended, and sirce it is 
used on infants’ skin, it is safe to 
conclude that it cannot possibly in- 
jure the older skin of an adult. 


on hand 
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WILL BE READ 
BY THOUSANDS 


OUR SPECIAL EAS- 

TER NUMBER of 
68 pages will be sold 
all over the country. 
It will be replete with 
beautiful fashions, excel- 
lent stories, articles and 
hints for the housewife 

















REVIEW. 


STYLISH TRIMMINGS. 

Now that plaiting has become so 
fashionable, and is worn on nearly 
every dress, it is natural to suppose 
that dressmakers would 
like the best. If so, we can safely rec- 
ommend the Manhattan Dress Plait- 
ing, Dyeing and Cleaning Works, 
562 Third Avenue, New York. Their 
facilities are such that it enables 
them to do the work at the 
lowest prices, and to plait and ship 


and others 


best 


all goods the same day as received. 
They also pay return express charges 
on all plaiting orders amounting to 
50 cents or more. 

Sun-burst plaited skirts appear to 
be the vogue this season. They look 
very pretty and stylish when plaited 
by the Manhattan Plaiting, 
Dyeing and Cleaning Works, as they 
have the latest and _ best 


Dress 


patterns. 


The Manhattan Dress Plaiting, Dye- 


ing and Cleaning Works are highly 
recommended by the leading depart- 
ment stores, pattern houses, theatri- 
cal trade, and quite a few 
ladies whose work they do, as it is 
of the highest class. 


society 


With such recommendations it is 
needless to say this firm is above 
competition. The proprietors, Falk 


& Dannenberg, have been in the 
dressmakers’ supply business for over 
a quarter of a century, and they al- 
ways keep on hand a complete line of 


everything pertaining to the dress- 


maker’s trade, such as chiffons, mous-— 


selines, taffeta silks, satins, whale- 
bone, canvas, spool silks, shields, 
beltings, etc. A trial will convince 


you that, to obtain the best results, 
purchase from the above firm. 
&¢ &@ & 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF WOMEN 

In the days of our grandmothers it 
was not so common for a woman to 
earn her own 
The feeling that it is just a little be- 
neath the dignity of a 
come a 


living as it now is. 


to be- 
wage-earner has gradually 
grown less prevalent. This feeling 
was long fostered in the South, 
the lady at the “House” was so de- 
pendent upon the ministrations of her 
servants, and been 
brought up to work and to look after 
herself, her position was not exactly 
an enviable one 
often thrown upon her own resources 
during and after the Civil War. 
Every sensible woman of our day, 
however, brings her daughters up in 
the knowledge of sewing and the du- 
ties of a household. In fact, we read 
that even daughters of the blood 
royal are early taught the domestic 
sciences. For a woman not to know 
how to sew is lamentable, but for her 
not to use the best sewing silk is in- 
excusable. The “Corticelli” Kitten 
has made Corticelli Sewing Silk fa- 
mous. Having steadily grown in 
favor for the past half-century, it is 
to-day the standard silk among 
American women. Always of perfect 
finish, high lustre, and made in shades 
to match the latest dress-goods, Corti- 
celli is the most signal triumph of the 
silk manufacturer’s art. 


“lady” 
where 
having 


never 


when she was so 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 












.— Fe Removes Tan, Pimples 
ces Freckles, Moth-Patches» 
Be ant Rash and Skin Diseases, 
m= Soe and ry | 
miAceto blemish 
~ Pt on beauty, 
—— oo and _ defies 
eres detection 
=) ; On its vir 

" tues it has 


stood the test of 
54 years—no other 
has—and is so 


harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept nocounte: 
feit of similar 
name. The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said toa 
lady of the Aaut-ton (a patient): ‘As you ladies wil: 
use them, J recommend *‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
teast harmful of all the Skin preparations."” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every dav 
GUURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FRED. T, HOPKINS, Piop'r, 37 Great Jones st., 

For sale by ail Deuggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.S , Canadas and Europe. 

Also tound in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy's, Wana 
maker's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

aQ> Beware of Bate Imitations. $1,000 Reward jor 
arrest und proot of »ny one se.ling the same 





MARCH WINDS 


will ruin any complexion 
and destroy woman's most 
beautiful charm of face un- 


less {| ABLACHE 


Face Powder is used freely. Itfreshensan softens 
the skin and makes the co.nplexion pure and clear. 
It heightens beauty’s chiefest charm, It destroys 
8 i:microbes. Any w: mien may havea lovely com- 
lexion who will use LABLACHE FACE POW- 
JER, Nothing else as good, Flesh, White, Pink, 
Cream Tints, 50c.abox, Druggists or by mail, 
BEN LEVY & ©U., French Perfumers, Bs Kingston St. boston 














American Beauty Massage Cream 
Insures that beautiful, white, clear complexion coveted 
by every woman, and is a pure, fragrant cream that will 
eradicate wrinkles and leave the skin soft and smooth. 
It is made after the formula used in one of the largest 
laboratories in France with which Mr. De La Claire was 
connected for years. The Cream (put up in pretty delft 
jars) is all we claim for it, and this, in connection with 
our American Beauty Skin Food, American Beauty Poudre 
de Riz and American Beauty Skin Soap, forms a complete 
line of treatment. A sample of the Cream, also full in- 
formation, will be sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
postage. 


F. DE LA CLAIRE CoO., Goshen, Indiana 


FRECKLE Prine butimo'y Gram 


| Stillman’s Cream. 

Prepared especially for 

this pat ones of beauty. Write for post iculars, 
REAM CO., Dept. B, AURORA, ILLS. 











Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian, Hair 
Renewer renews the hair, makes 
new again, restores to freshness, 
gives new life. Just what you 
need if your hair is faded or be- 
coming gray, for it always re- 
stores the color. It keeps the 
scalp healthy and makes the 
hair grow. A high-class prepa- 
ration in every way. 


If your druggist cannot su ply you, oe $1.00 to 
Hall & Co., ua, N. H. 

















Please mention Pictorta, Review when 
writing to advertisers. 
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DISTINCT TAILOR STYLES. 


(Described on page 47.) 
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PATIENCE WITH CHILDREN. 
HE patient mother commands 
T much more obedience from 
her children than the parent 
who threatens and ; and, too, 
she is treated with more respect in that 

her slightest request is carried out. 
Children are readily susceptible to 
the persuasive power, and do much 
more through mild treatment than 

through severer measures. 

The lack of control that some par- 


“nags” 


ents have over their children comes 
from a neglect of those virtues which, 
summed up, mean Patience. 

The patient mother need not neces- 
sarily be “easy” in her method of 
training. She must be firm, yet 
withal kind, and if that fails to move, 
she should resort to reasoning. Aside 
from the fact that reasoning effects 
the desired end, it stimulates the 
childish mind and arouses it to a cer- 
tain degree of activity. 

Simple logic is grasped and under- 
stood, and thus the training of the 
mind goes on, unconsciously. The 
youthful mind may be compared to 
dough. Plastic, easily molded, it 
takes impressions quickly, and retains 
them. These impressions last for a 
lifetime, and oft-times can never be 
eradicated. So the seeds of good and 
bad are sown, and take root in the 
virgin soil. The crops or results are 
produced in later years; and thus, 
step by step, character is formed. In- 
stead of making the one mandate, 
“Don’t you ever do that again,” the 
all-sufficient one, without further ex- 
planation, as so many mothers do, far 
better is it to take time to point out 
the disadvantages or evil effects. 

Time and patience are connected. 
Time works wonders in all things, 
and patience likewise. It takes but a 
few minutes for the mother to expos- 
tulate with her child, and place the 
facts clearly before it. Never deceive 
a child, no matter how trivial the 
subject, for that little white lie be- 
comes implanted in the plastic little 
brain and is retained. The effect is 
not discernible at first, but shows 
unexpectedly some day. 

Children grow deceitful, not know- 
ing it is wrong to deceive. In their el- 
ders we call it cleverness, if practiced 


a] 





“roguish- 
ness.” In 
them, since it is divested 
of all little pleasantries, 
it becomes a sin, and re- 
quires correction. 

Patience overcomes all ob- 
stacles, and removes impeding 
stones from the path. There are so 
many things to be surmounted in 
household cares, and responsibilities 
that burden the Anger, 
threats, none of these are of avail; 
nothing was ever gained by losing 
one’s temper. The greatest rulers 
were and are men of self-control; 
men who guard their tongues, and 
conservatism in 


shoulders. 


observe a 
speech and actions. 

This virtue of tolerance can easily 
be cultivated and acquired. 
thy soul in patience” contains much 
between the lines, and is assuredly 
an invaluable injunction. Haste and 
impulse are responsible for numerous 
serious errors and mistakes. Haste 
accomplished what pa- 
tience has, and carelessness is its 
concomitant. There is too much of 
a desire to get through quickly with 
things; to rush them through at the 
greatest speed possible, and get them 
off one’s hands. Naturally, mistakes 
are made, and mistakes bring a 
whole train of errors in their wake. 

Some mothers take but indifferent 
interest in their children; important 
points pass by unnoticed; and really 
trivial doings are pounced upon and 
made the cause of punishment. The 
effect on the child is safely guessed ; 
for what should be corrected has 
been allowed to continue and grow 
and the little traits that could have 
been developed and put into more 
beneficial channels have been crushed 


proper 


“Possess 


has never 


“and destroyed by oppression. 


Too much caution cannot be exer- 
cised in the training of the child. A 
small amount, even, of attention di- 
rects the characteristics into proper 
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Of 68 Pages 


Will reach thousands 
of homes. No one, ad- 
vertiser or reader, can 
afford to be without it. 
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and healthful 
grooves, and more 
than repays one in 
the long run. 

In the culture of 
plants, they are 
provided with all 
environments nec- 
essary to complete development ; sun 
light, warmth, careful nurturing and 
attention are given them. 
it be with a child. Proper environ- 
ment brings perfection, and 
quirements may be compared to those 
of a plant. 

Careful 
means 


So should 


its re- 


with a child 
attention to its needs; the 
training of its moral nature; the de- 
velopment of its physical nature. 

It was Oliver Wendell 


nurturing 


Holmes 


who said one’s training should begin’ 


with his grandfather. 
Therefore, since you cannot now 
jump back to two generations for 
the training of your offspring, train 
him, then, so that the future genera- 
tion will have no need to blame their 
grandfather for all that they are not. 
It is the perfection of the individ- 
ual that makes the perfection of the 
country. For improvement must first 
begin with the individual, in order to 
manifest itself in the masses. 
Educate one man, and you educate 
several; for there is a constant re- 
ceive-and-exchange current in the 
human None of us are sta- 
tionary in poise, and when we cannot 
give, or receive. 
A well-bred child carries its own 
atmosphere of with it. 
Unconsciously other children imitate 
it, and pattern after it. 
ing is invidious; 


aura. 
then must we take 
refinement 
Good-breed- 
it is contagious. If 


one has not the time 
child, 


to correct the 
do the next best possible thing 
by throwing him in contact with well- 
bred children. 


¢¢#e 


SENSIBLE CARE OF BABIES. 
Regular bathing, 
open air and plenty of 


exercise in the 
wholesome, 
nourishing food are essential to the 
well-being of an infant. 


s * ¢ 


The dress should always be made 


comfortably loose, and so fashioned 
will last over the first two years of 
the child’s life. Flannel 
ways be worn next to the skin, 


in summer and winter. 


should al- 
both 


* * « 


Delayed dentition in a child shows 
an unhealthful condition, and a diet 
should be given it that develops bone 
and muscle and at the time 
nourishes it. The child 
kept out of doors as much as possible; 


same 
should be 


and soft-boiled eggs, beef juice, cus- 
tards, potato, wheat in some form of 
cereal and graham crackers should be 
adopted for food. 

x kK * 


Pure cow’s milk is advised, too, in 
place of water, although it must be 
remembered that water is as 
sary for a child as for an adult. 


neces- 








*VIYELLA-. 


For Winter Flannel Shirt Waisls, 
For Children’s Wear and 
Men’s Golf ani Ovting Shirt- 








hands of retail 
ombina- 


in the 
stores in all the newest designs and color « 
tions for 1903 


“VIVELLA™” is stamped on selvedg 


“VIYELLA” 


is now 


of every five 


yards. None genuine without the “VI¥ ELLA” 
ticket. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
“VIYELLA” in the heavy weight is specially 


adapted for Golf and Street Costumes 


| DOES NOT SHRINK 

















BEAUTIFIES THE 
COMPLEXION 


oom 


OF 


YouTH 






PRODUCES 


CLEAR, SOFT, SMOOTh 
AND 
BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 

HAS BEEN IN USE OVER 50 YEARS. 


Millions of Society Ladies, Actresses, Opera Sing- 
ers, andin fact every woman who desires a smooth, 
white, clear complexion has used it as a daily toi- 
let. All Imperfections, Discolorations, Tan and 
Freckles disappear on one application. Price 75c. 
per bottle, Sold everywhere. If notat your Drug- 

ist on Fancy Goods Dealer, address 

GEO. W. - LAIRD, 195 Greenwich Street, N. N. ¥e 


FRE FACE’BLEACH 
FOR COMPLEXION 
will send FREE trial bottle ray Face Bleach to 








ny lady sending name and addre 
Mme. A. RUPPERT,6E. 14th. St,, New York City 


Hopkins’ BI Bleaching Gloves, 

ade from select glove stock in Black, 
Wine, Tan and Chocolate. Just the thing 
for Housecleaning, Gardéning, Driving, 


ctc. Write for terms to Agents. £265 
HOPKINS GLOVE 0©0., 12 Apollo, Cincinas. 





AMERICAN DRESSMAKER 


The Official Organ of the 
National Dressmakers’ 
Association. 


The fashion paper that gives you 
good practical help on dressmaking 
matters. It gives ideas that are 
worth many times the subscription 
price. Just send us 25 cents for 
three months’ trial subscription 
one see. Money back if you want 
t. 

Madam Baker’s Fashion Review 
in each issue is attracting grea’ 
attention. 

Sample copy Free. Subscription 
price, $1.00 per year. Write now. 


The Morse Publishing Co. 


82 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








"Please mention Pricrorta, Review when 
writing to advertisers. 
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CALLS AND LETTERS OF CON- 
DOLENCE. 

OURNING demands a certain 

respect, and in polite society 

these little duties enrolled 

under the classification of etiquette 
are of utmost importance. 

There are two permissible forms of 
expressing one’s sympathy, each of 
which is more or less dependent on 
the intimacy of the friendship exist- 
ing between the people. 

Calls of condolence are 
only between those of friendly stand- 
ing; letters are more formal, and 
often the visiting card is enclosed in 
a separate envelope, the word “condo- 
lence” sometimes being written across 
the upper left-hand corner. 

The custom of sending visiting 
cards obtains among very formal ac- 
quaintances. 

As for letters, the contents natur- 
ally vary according to the degree of 
acquaintance, and these may be sent 
by mail or by bearer—never, though, 
should they he delivered in person. 

In writing letters of this order, 
avoid touching deeply on the subject, 
for the wound is only broken afresh 
and probed thoughtlessly. A sincere 
expression of one’s sympathy is all 
that is required, and one should take 
the form for conveying it that is most 
natural and not affected. 

Calls of condolence should be brief, 
and it is needless to reiterate that 
painful topics should be avoided, and 
covered entirely in the voicing of 
one’s sympathy when leaving. If pos- 
sible, discuss other affairs altogether, 
not lightly, and show re- 
spect for the grief of the household 
demeanor and 


allowed 


of course, 
in dignified serious- 
ness. 

Many people, in mistaken kindness, 
seem to lose no opportunity on these 
errands of commiseration to dig up 
fresh sorrow, and leave their friends 
in new prostration of grief and suf- 
fering. 

For that reason, the custom of de- 
nying one’s self to all visitors during 
the first days of mourying is observed 
by many, and certdinly the privilege 
is the least that can be accorded. 

Grief, to some, 
a sacrilege when 
pouring in for parties, receptions, and 
other functions of gaiety; yet this is 
proper the ethics of 
good form, and it is even so proper 
for those in mourning to attend such 
unless in the 


it seems 
invitations 


is sacred; 
come 


according to 


affairs after one month, 
case of the deceased being a parent. 
This appears heartless. On the oth- 
er hand, since grief is morbid and 
preys on the health, and since death 
is the lot of mortal, the argument 


. 
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that diversion only can obliterate the 
poignancy and acuteness of the afflic- 
tion is certainly sensible. 

The most somber mourning does 
not necessarily proclaim the greatest 
sorrowing; nor, for that matter, do 
gay garments evidence forgetfulness 
and indifference. It is in the heart 
and not in the apparel that grief lies, 
and even though the world may for- 
get the grave, deep in one heart it 
may lie forever. 

So the garb of mourning is simply 
custom, sanctioned by authorities on 
the subject. English people pay more 
deference to it than we, for the en- 
tire ménage adopts the crape when 
death takes place in the family, from 
the footman and the horses to the 
nursemaid and the babies. 

Where relatives die away from 
home, there is not demanded such 
rigid observance as when the demise 
Mourning need not 
necessarily be donned for distant 
connections, nor for relatives by mar- 
riage; half-mourning is sufficient, or, 
if preferred, there may be no change 
at all in the dress. 


occurs at home. 
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LENTEN PARTIES. 

Musicales, card parties, dinners and 
luncheons usurp all attention during 
Lent, and the hostess is forced to ex- 
ert her ingenuity in order to avoid 
the stereotyped. 

A novel feature was introduced at 
one card party in the form of favors, 
each winner receiving different ones 
at each table. For instance, paper 
roses were given at one table, violets 
at another, and so on, each table rep- 
resented by a different flower instead 
of the score being marked in the 
usual way. After the conclusion of 
the game, the guest who numbered 
the most flowers received the prize, 
and a bouquet of paper flowers was 
presented to the one who had the 
least number of posies. 

This enlarged and 
elaborated on to any desired extent. 

& 4 @ 


idea may be 


The recent celebration of a cotton 
wedding, the first anniversary of 
marriage, was made interesting in 
numerous ways. The decorations 
were in artificial flowers, in cotton 
comprised of 


(muslin) and were 


4 
fe) 


REVIEW. 


wreaths of white roses that fantas- 
tically decorated the walls and hang- 
ings. Large 
around the rooms, the reception hall, 


vases of the roses stood 


parlor and dining-room being thrown 
in one. 

The invitations were on linen pa- 
per, and all of the guests were re- 
quested to wear cotton garments, 
which edict provoked much mirth on 
account of the men, who were obliged 
to show compliance by wearing linen 
and duck suits. Presents 
ried and included everything of a cot- 
ton nature, from exquisite embroid- 
ered napery, cushions, etc., to thread. 
Necessarily, a choice was limited, but 
despite that many unique gifts were 


were va- 


obtained, in lace as well, since cotton 
or linen is used in making it. 
&¢ @ ¢ 
Collectors of choice flowers, etc., 
often make use of sheets of paper 
firmly strapped between two boards 
to preserve and dry their specimens. 
Very pretty 
gumming little groups of dried ferns 


doylies are made by 
and leaves on white silk and cover- 
ing them with net very tightly 
stretched. The same idea might be 
carried out for lamp shades, the silk 
being first stretched on the 
frame, the leaves gummed upon it 
(with white gum) and net stretched 
over them, the whole finished with a 
white silk fringe round the edge of 
the shade and a ruche at the top. 
One might also study the fashionable 
Empire shades of a straight piece of 


wire 


insert- 
mounted 


cardboard or drawing-paper, 
ing the groups of flowers, 
on net, with an outline of little gold 
or silver sequins. 

& & & 

NOTICE, 

The semi-annual exhibit and con- 
vention of the National Dressmakers’ 
Association will be held at the Sher- 
man House, of Clark and 
Randolph Chicago, March 
16 to 21, A larger and 
better collection of genuine and im- 
ported Parisian models (not copies) 


corner 
Streets, 
inclusive. 


and American-made gowns than has 
ever been shown at any opening will 
be exhibited. 

Prominent speakers from different 
States will afternoon and 
evening on subjects of vital impor- 
and the exhib- 
itors will demonstrate many articles 
of interest to all. 

This 


lecture 


tance to dressmakers, 


Association is for the mutual 
benefit of dressmakers, not to pro- 


mote any magazine, dress-cutting 


system, patterns or school, nor is it 
a money-making scheme. The aim 
dressmaker in the 
openings are helpful 
and the purchasing and information 
bureaus are of great assistance and 
value. 


is to help every 
country. The 


Reduced railroad fares to all dress- 
makers wishing to attend the open- 
ing. Life membership is only two 
dollars, the 
Write the Association manager, W. 
H. Draper, &3 
Chicago, 


yearly dues one dollar. 


Auditorium Building, 
for other particulars 


I 
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DRESSES ANY WOM 


COMPLETE FROM HEAD To TOE 
IN LATEST STYLE. 


Free Samples 
and Measurement Blanks. 


F Introduce Direct to the 
earer our Ladies’ Custom 
Tailori ring We Will make 

the frst ten thousand 
suits absolutely to 
measure sent us for 
only 810 and give 
the following eom- 
plete 


—_. $28 value for 
only § WA nothing 

to pay till after you receive 
the suit and free outfit and 
find it just as represented. 
Send us your name and post- 
office address, and we will 
send you FREE SAMPLES OF 
CLOTH, 5-ft. t line and 
measurement blank for size 
of Suit, Shirtwaist & Shc 








































































































50 
Ladies’ pay aie for this $28.00, 
po sé LAY—After { 
aving filled 10,000 orders § 
our prices for these suits 
will be #2000 and No 
Free Articles. 
GENTS’ COMPLETE 
OUTFITTING CO., 
Ladies’ Tailoring, 
Dept, 401 
ill Adams Eirect, 


ascend co ao ‘Bank, 
= Capital $12,000,000. 


DARKEN YOUR GRAY HAIR 


buBy’'s OZARK HERBS restoregray, 
streaked or faded hair to its natura! color, 
beauty and softness. Preventethe hair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
glossy and healthy appearance {tT WILL 
NOT STAIN THE SCALP, is not oy & or 
dirty, contains no sugar of lead, nitrate silve 

copperas, or poisons of any kind, but is come 
posed of roots, herbs and flowers. It costs 
ONLY 25 CENTS TO MAKE ONE PINT. 
It will produce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and 
wiry hair, and ong back the color it originally was before 
it turned gray. Box package sent by mail for 25 cents. 


B COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


(and save middlemen’s profit) 
Silks, Black Dress Goods, Hosiery, 
Petticoats, Linings, etc. 
Some of our Leaders in Silks and Dress Goods: : 
IMPERIAL ss TARESTA } 
hes, 38 cents per yard, al! shades 
DOROTHEA SILK TAFFETA 
inches, @@ cents per yard, black only 


23 
ALL WOOL CHEVIOT 
51 inches, 74 cents per yard black, 


Write for samples and price lists 
COMBINED MANUFACTURERS 
P. 0. Box 2165 New York 


Reference by special permission, Jefferson Bank 
New York 











and colors 





Direct from Fac- 
tory to Con- 
sumer at ONE 
PROFIT. 


Largest and finest line 
exclusive patterns ever 
shown in United States 
Send 2c stamp for book 
let and prices. 


New York Curtain 
Mfg. Co. 
396 Broadway, N. Y 


TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a 
week without any radical change in what 
you eat; no nauseating dr , no tight bandages 
nor sickening cathartics. JI am a regular prac- 
ticing physici ian, making a specialty of the 














reduction of surplus flesh; and after you have 

taken my treatment a few weeks you will say: “I 

never felt better in my life.” if 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 1 

By my treatment your weight w be reduced with 

out causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin ; heavy ab 

da ymen, double chir or other evidences of obesity w 

disappear ; your form will acquire symmetry ; com i} 

plexion will be cleared ; troubles of heart, kidr 

stomach or other organs will be remedied ; and you 

will be delightfully astonished at the promptness 

and ease with which these results are accomplished 

inder my system Satisfaction guaranteed Write 

for my new book on “Obesity, Its Cause and 

Cure,” which will | be sent sealed in ye n envelope 

It will convince y flent wher 

writing. HEN RY Cc. BR ADFORD, M. D.. 





24 East 23d Street, New Y ork. 












Please mention Pictorta, Review when 
writing to advertisers. 
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TUB FROCKS FOR CHILDREN. 


(Described on page 47.) 
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April—Inconsistent, not intelligent, but likely 
to be good-looking. 


SOME OF THE USES OF SALT. 
ALT is 
ménage, and but 
wives are aware of its many 
uses. In cooking, cleaning, polish- 
ing, and for medicinal purposes, it 
has no rival, and should be kept on 
hand for all emergency cases. 
. os < 


invaluable in the 
house- 


most 
few 


A pinch of salt, with sugar, gives 
a rich, buttery taste to pudding- 
sauces, and desserts of any nature, 
especially custards, blanc mange, and 
“made” sweet dishes. In dumplings, 
both apple and stews, it is recom- 
mended also. 

* * * 

A pinch of salt in a glass of hot 
water is an excellent invigorator for 
the stomach and tones it up in a nat- 
ural manner. 

x ~ * 

A pinch of salt is efficacious in a 
glass of cold water, used as a gargle. 
x * x 
A pinch of salt mixed with ashes, 
soap and water makes a splendid 
scourer and brightener; stains of 
many kinds, such as ink, iron-rust, 
and other corrosive natures may be 

removed with it. 
S  . 

A teaspoonful of salt in a cup of 
hot water is a good emetic in cases of 
poisoning. 

*« * * 

A tablespoonful of salt in a quart 

of cold water is a preventive against 


tory results. 


most aggravated 
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taking cold if used for bathing pur- 


poses. Applied to the chest and 


throat, it wards off affections of a 


pulmonary nature, and stimulates the 


flesh until greater development en- 
sues. As a simple method of gaining 


flesh, salt in cold water has numerous 
advocates. 


A firm flesh-brush is ad- 
vised, and vigorous but not too se- 
vere rubbing brings highly satisfac- 
- a0 


A pinch of salt will stop all but the 
forms of ' hemor- 
rhage—either of the lungs or result- 
ing from a bruise. 
x *k Ox 
A pinch of salt in the toilet-water 
is good for the complexion, freeing 
it from all eruptions and that un- 
pleasant appearance of oiliness that 
troubles most skins, making it instead 
fresh and pink and bringing the blood 
to the surface of the skin. 
* * * 
A pinch of salt in home-made 
cough syrups of vinegar and sugar 
removes the tickling irritation in the 


throat. e644 
ADULTERATED FOOD. 


A good test of sugar is to stir a 
tablespoonful in a pint of boiling 
water. If a greenish scum arises on 
the surface, it is strongly manufac- 
tured of glucose. There is so much 
adulteration of food nowadays that it 
takes an expert eye to discover the 
fraud. 

Ground 


not infrequently 


sugar to 


rice is 
mixed with increase its 
weight, and easily escapes detection. 
Used in coffee, it requires fwice as 
much for sweetening purposes. 

Coffee, suffers from 


adulterations, and even in medium- 


too, cheap 
priced grades will be found mixed 
with chicory beans and other ingre- 
dients. A cheaper grade still, which 
unfortunately, because of its price, is 
in usage the 
boarding-houses, etc., has a most pe- 
culiar “coppery” taste, and is ruin- 
ous to the stomach, liver and diges- 
tive organs. 

If housewives only realized that a 
little amount of good coffee goes 
twice as far as a great amount of bad 
coffee, they would avoid all cheaper 
grades and at the same time preserve 
their good health, so far as the 
stomach is concerned. 

Many diseases common to this gen- 
eration take their origin in the 
stomach, and thus the germs are scat- 
tered through the blood. 

Milk, we all know, is often largely 
adulterated, and it is not necessary to 
reiterate its many disguises, including 
chalk and water. If its quality is 
suspected, let it freeze, and if adul- 
terated the milk will go to the bot- 
tom, showing plainly to the eye. 


with middle classes, 


. 
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Butter, too, masquerades in many 
ways, and both lard, suet and other 
unguents are found in it. Impure 
butter is readily detected if used for 
frying purposes, for instead of emit- 
ting that delicious, savory odor such 
as comes from good sweet June but- 
ter when browning, it refuses to sizzle 
and has no odor at all, acting exactly 
like lard. 

Jams, jellies and all canned fruit 
prepared in this way are generally 
adulterated, in the 
Raspberry 


cheaper trade. 
made of apples 


cooked to a pulp and strained and 


jam is 


bird-seed added to supply the neces- 
sary touch of naturalness. 

Honey, strained, should never be 
used unless one knows positively of 
its process of making, for in this 
many adulterations are practiced on 
the unsuspecting public. 

If one is so fortunate as to be situ- 
ated on a farm with all of Nature’s 
gifts in the material way of food at 
her command, this article will be of 
little but her 
lucky sisters must beware of the food 


interest to her, less 
put on the markets in large cities and 
apply these tests themselves. 

We can forgive the polite decep- 
tions at a boarding-house in dishes 
concocted of odds and ends, for we 
recognize them as former acquaint- 
ances, but one never knows the sub- 
terfuges of the manufacturer and the 
tricks of the trade. 


&¢ & ¢ 
GLACE NUTS. 


Select unbroken English walnuts in 
other nuts. 
cups of sugar 


halves, or desired 
Boil 
and one cup of hot water until faintly 
are formed 


any 
two granulated 
brown, and until “hairs” 
The syrup should be- 
is tested 


when testing. 
brittle the minute it 
Remove from fire and 


come 
in cold water. 


stir in, without breaking, the nuts, 


dropping each singly to cool on 


buttered or paraffine paper. Maras- 


chino cherries, slices of pineapple 


and cocoanut may be substituted for 
the nuts. 


& & & 
CARDINAL PUNCH. 
Grate the rind of four oranges 


with sugar, using about one and one 
half pounds of sugar, then add the 
juice of the oranges and four bottles 
of Rhine or Moselle 
ready to be served as soon as the 


wine. It is 


sugar is dissolved. 
& & & 


A QUICKLY MADE DESSERT 
FOR INVALIDS AND 
CHILDREN. 

Measure one pint of currant juice, 
one pint of water, one-quarter of a 
pound of sugar; mix all together and 
bring it to a boiling point. Then add 
to the boiling syrup half a pound of 
arrowroot and stir steadily. Boil for 
fifteen minutes, then turn it into tea- 


cups. Serve, when cold and firm, 
with cream and sugar. This is nour- 
ishing and easy of digestion. The 


above quantity is enough for six 
portions, and is very appetizing. 
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Perfection Closed. 


DRESSMAKING 


demands the aid of 
professional 


dress forms, 
Dressmaker or 


of to-day 
whether for the 
for Home Sewing. 


THE PERFECGION 
Adjustable Form 


can be set to fifty different shapes and sizes and 
made larger and shorter at waist line, so can 
be used for all your customers, or for any mem- 
ber of your family. Cannot get out of order, and 
will last a lifetime. 


HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM CO. 


MANUFACTURERS) 
126 W. 32nd Street, . - New York. 


Write for Catalogue showing full line of 
with prices. 


forms 





PRENTISS CLOCKS 


run 60 days on one winding and 
keep perfect time. They are strong, 
substantial, durable, in fact satis- 
factory in every way. 

Also Frying-pan, Program, Flectric 

and Synchronized Clocks 
Send for Catalogue No. 483. 
The Prentiss Clock improvement Co, 
Dept. 48, 49 Dey St., N. Y. City. 





Bright’s Disease and 
Diabeles Cured. 


University Chemist Acting as Judge, 
Irving K. Mott, M.D., of Cincinnati, O., demon- 
strated before the editorial board of the Avening 
Post, one of the leading daily papers of Cincinnati, 
the power of his remedy to 
cure the worst forms of kid- 
ney diseases. Later a public 
test was instituted under 
the auspices of the Jost, 
and five cases of Bright’s 
Disease and Diabetes were 
selected by them and placed 
under Dr. Mott's care. In 
three months’ time all were 
cae ed cured, Harvard 
Iniversity having been 
chosen by the Jost to make 
examination of the cases before and aftertreatment 
Any one desiring to read the details of this public 
test can obtain copies of the papers by writing to 
Dr. Mott for them 
This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an in- 
ternational reputation that has brought him into 
correspondence with people all over the world, and 
several noted Europeans are numbered among those 
who have taken his treatment and been cured. 
«The doctor will correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any 
kidney trouble, either in the first, intermediate, or 
last stages, and will be pleased to give his expert 
opinion free to those who will send him a descrip- 
tion of their symptoms. An essay which the Doctor 
has prepared about kidney troubles and describing 
his new method of treatment will also be mailed 
by him. Correspondence for this purpose should 
be addressed to IRVING K. MOTT, M.D., 136 
Mitchell Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please mention Pictorta, Review when 
writing to advertisers. 
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FROCKS FOR THE YOUNG MISS. 


(Described on page 47.) 
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TALKS TO OUR GIRLS. | 














% And Problems that Interest Them. 
; By MARION E, TAYLOR. 


Nore.—Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this 


page, but inquirers must give name and address. 


If stamps or 


addressed enveiopes are enclosed questions will be answered by mail. 


THE PERFECTION OF SELF. 

Y the perfection of self I do not 
mean egotism, or self-confi- 
dence, but that cultivation of 

the best in one, and the acquisition of 
other virtues and charms the 
session of which comes by practice. 
None of us are born perfect, nor, 
for that matter, with any 
extraordinary virtues, even if 
some charms are artificial they are 
so admirable as to be worthy of emu- 


pos- 


endowed 
and 


lation. 

Affectation is disgusting, but well- 
enunciated words and a refined voice 
need not be affected simply because 
they are the result of practice. Pro- 
vincialisms lie in the way of speaking 
as much as in idiomatic expressions, 
and the crisp, keen accents of the city 
person are strongly contrasted with 
the slurring, slow method of talking 
the usual countryman has. 

Try for the best, in acquaintances, 
books, amusements and—ideals. Em- 
erson advised “hitching one’s wagon 
to a shooting star,” and there is much 
more in the phrase than appears on 
the surface. 

A knowledge of the little devoirs 
of society is a necessity nowadays, 
and these can be acquired by environ- 
ment and observation. There are 
many women, charmingly gracious in 
manner, dignity and refinement, that 
may well serve as patterns to copy, 
and take example from. Practice the 
little courtesies of life and politeness 
as you would a daily music-lesson, 
even at home; for here is the source 
of all that is beautiful and good. 

There is nothing so good but what 
it can be used at home. Some people 
have “company manners,” reserved 
for guests and strangers. At home, 
they are entirely different beings— 
gruff, cross, fault-finding, hard to get 
along with. Those who do not know 
them find them charming, and eulo- 
gize them continually. 

Who would more appreciate these 
little acts of courtesy and gracious- 
ness than the family at home? Who 
would welcome more the change of 


demeanor ? 
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Perfection of self is what makes 
greatness, and power. We do not 
treat this self of ours with the respect 
we should; we give it a 
training in this and that, eager to get 
the tasks over, and not stopping to 
reflect that we alone suffer later for 
the neglect. 

Children who do not study their 
lessons and simply aim at merely get- 
ting through their examinations, are 
only keeping learning from them- 
selves. At some future day they be- 
moan their ignorance, blaming it on 
lack of opportunity. But lack of op- 
portunity has never kept any one with 
a desire to learn from learning. Note 
the sacrifices, the hardships of. the 
great self-made men of to-day, whose 
generation did not boast of our splen- 
did educational advantages. 

Boys and girls tramped for miles 


careless 


to go to school, in storm or sun- 
shine; what they learned they ac- 
quired through veritable labor and 
persistence, and knowledge being so 
dearly bought, was retained. 

Aim always at something above 
you. Try always to be nicer in cour- 
teousness, gentleness and refinement 
than your associates, so at least if 
you cannot learn anything from them 
that is worthy of imitation, they can 
pattern after you. 

Influence is invidious; to a certain 
extent each human being has a more 
or less perceptible effect on his neigh- 
bor, stealing over him unaware, with- 
out “rhyme or reason.” The influ- 
ence may not be noticed at the time, 
but you will remark its presence at 
times when “taken off guard.” 

Slang, emphatic expressions, and 
other objectionable mannerisms are 
acquired in this way—environment. 
And once the habit is formed, you 
will find how difficult it is to break it. 

What grates more on the ears than 
slang from the lips of a girl! Those 
commonest 
them- 


which the 
banter 


expressions 
street between 


selves are no indication of cleverness 


types 


or wit, yet girls seemingly consider 
them of the order 
from the constancy with which they 


“airy persiflage” 


make reply with them. 

Even in boys this language 1s in- 
tolerable. It savors of rowdyism, and 
no gentleman will make use of it. 
What, then, of the girl who uses it? 

Our girls should be above those lit- 
tle common traits; 
from them, being of that sex to which 
the charms and rare virtues of the 
race belong. It is to our girls we 
look for qualities of refinement, and 
that influence that ennobles and ele- 


we expect more 


vates. 


It is the sex of ideals—purity, 


trust, and other Madonna-like char- 
acteristics. p 

“Be what you wish yourself to be,” 
some philosopher said; and there 
is an ideal for you to pursue and at- 
tain. Ask yourself that question: 
What do you wish yourself to be? 
And the readily: I 
wish to be good, pure at heart, re- 
fined, gracious, kind, gentle, and a 
person that everybody will admire.” 


answer comes 


Then, ask yourself what you are, and 
make your reply honestly to yourself, 
divested of all egotism, excuses, or 
petty dissemblings. And see how far 
short is this answer compared to the 
reply to the first question. 

This analyzation of self is a good 
stimulus to betterment. Little short- 
comings and failings are kept thus 
before one and remedied ; good quali- 
ties are strengthened and new vir- 
tues cultivated to eradicate the short- 
comings. 

Aim at the best, and you will never 
get the “worst,” for by dint of aim- 


ing high you cannot fall low. Never 
neglect any opportunity to~ perfect 


yourself, and always seek elevating 
pursuits; it is in this way that culti- 
vation comes. Read good books, think 
over the author’s thoughts; discuss 
your bright and 
women. It Bacon said: 
“Reading maketh a wise man, .. . 
and conference a ready man.” 

One might read all of the books in 


ideas. with men 


was who 


the library of the Vatican, but unless ° 


he thought of the wisdoms expound- 
ed therein, and talked them over with 
his neighbor, do you think he would 
profit by the opportunity? Ideas be- 
get ideas. The highest form of in- 
vention, the modern locomotive, is 
not the expression of one man’s idea. 
It is the result of the ideas of several 
men, each improving on the other. 


&# ¢##e 


THE BETROTHAL. 


BY MRS. WILFRID HOMF. 


Without one shadow of regret- or 
doubt, 

In perfect confidence, my hands out- 
stretched, 

Loving and loved, I give myself to 
thee. 

And such a gift, I ween, doth whisper 
both 

Of mingled pride and meek humility 

Blended together, that it cannot fail 

To serve its master well, in happiest 
bonds. 


Time is no more—there seems to be 
no time. 

Hopes have been merged into reality. 

Opinions cease to be, and in each 


beat 
Of heart our. secret throbs itself 
against 


A willing breast. Uncertainty is fled— 

This cannot stay where two are 
joined in one, 

And each is half of one great, glad- 
some whole, 

That with the strengthened hand of 
Unity 

Strikes out the page of Past Endur- 
ances, 

And, introducing everlasting Faith, 

So kills the memory of divided lives. 
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WOOLENS 


We sell direct from 
**Loom to Wearer”’ an 
style or weight of cloth 
in lengths to suit. 
Serviceable 4} prevailing shades 
and Fine of Men's and Women’s 

fabrics at prices your 
Qualities dealer would pay for 
Only 


them 
Write for samples 
Booklet eating for what am 
Free pose you wish cloth 
PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 
Mills 25 South Street 
Passaic, N, J. 


Express 
Prepaid 








and Fancy Dress Plaitings 


THAT WILL S 
I 0 Make Plaiting lunderstand eaten, be Be nt 
i Buttons Covered, Pinking in 
Out-of-town Orders Returned the Same 
25 Per Cent Discount to Tailors and 
GEORGE C. AUWERDA, 


58434 N. Clark St., Cuicaco, ILL. 


Fancy Designs 
Day Received 


Dressmakers 








SPOOL SILK 


You cannot get Corticelli Silk unless 


you ask for it. Some dealers do not 
keep it because they make more profit 
selling inferior kinds. Corticelli is the 


Dressmakers’ Favorite Spool Silk. As 
long as ‘‘Corticelli” costs YOU no 
more than poor silk, why don’t you buy 
it? Beautiful fashion book, showing 
Spring Styles, sent FREE on request. 
Send for it to-day. 








SPOOL SILK 


For machine Stitching ask for Corti- 
celli Stitching Sllk, {-ounce Spools, 
Size D, all colors. We make the best 
silk for embroidery such as Corticelli 
Filo Wash Silk, also Corticelli Crochet 
Silk, Corticelli Purse Twist, Mount- 
mellick Embroidery Silk, etc. You 
cannot get Corticelli Silk unless you ask 
forit. If notat your dealer’s write to us. 





Conticertt Sick Mitis, 22 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
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SMART APPAREL FOR CHILDREN. 


(Described on pages 47 and 49.) 
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ON TRIMMINGS AND BRAIDS, 
SUTRO’S TRADE MAR«, IS 
THE MARK OF PERFECTION, 
LOOK FOR IT—INSIST ON IT, 


SERN % ARREARS PONIES x OXON, theatre, or whether going on to a re- 
; ception or dance. At large dinner 
parties name cards are used for plac- 
ing the guests at table; at small ones 














HE fashion of entertaining at 
the smart hotels, of giving 
luncheons, dinners, afternoon 

teas and wedding receptions is daily 
on the increase, and is wide-reaching 
throughout society in every set. No 
one is too rich and few are too poor, 
it would not to avail them- 
selves of this easy and convenient 


seem, 


mode of returning hospitality or of 
originating it. 

It might be supposed, according to 
ancient customs and prevailing ideas, 
that to eat in public was the reverse 
of pleasant, and, indeed, it was not 
so long ago that to do this was dis- 
tinctly contrary to the dictates of 
fashion, so much so that those who 
stayed at hotels and occupied private 
sitting-rooms in which their meals 
were served were considered first- 
class visitors, and those who made 
use of the public rooms only might, 
or might not, be so regarded, oftener 
not. Every one wanted to be 
considered exclusive, and felt like it, 


who 


unhesitatingly engaged a private sit- 
ting-room, and used it as a dining 
and drawing-room in one. Again, if 
a dinner party was to be given at an 
hotel, a private sitting- room was en- 
gaged and a sitting-room waiter told 
off to wait upon the company. To 
invite friends to dine at an hotel and 
to allow the repast to be served 

“the coffee-room”—as the public din- 
ing-room of formerly 
would have been thought a 
do. The 


hotels was 





termed 
very second-rate thing to 
chic thing was to eat the dinner in 
a second-floor sitting-room—ground- 
floor and first-floor sitting-rooms be- 
unobtainable by casual 
let in suites 
to visitors, not singly, and thus it 
was that the sitting-room engaged 
for the evening in which to enter- 
tain a small party of friends at din- 
ner closely resembled a bedroom con- 
verted into a sitting-room for the oc- 
casion, scantily furnished, guiltless of 
pictures or ornaments, unlovely to 
the eye, often chilly, and always de- 
pressing. 

What a marked change has come 
about in this matter of dining, how 
attractive are the public dining-halls 
of the modern hotels, how spacious 
and well-warmed, how beautifully 
decorated, and how well-lighted! 
What wonder is it that to dine with 
these luxurious surroundings has be- 
come the fashion of the hour! The 
dinner, it is hardly necessary to say, 
has also undergone a complete trans- 
formation from what it formerly was 
as regards the ménu and the service, 
and there are certain hotels in which 
the cooking leaves nothing to be de- 
sired; there are others in which this 
is not quite so apparent, but even 
when this is so they have got a long 
way ahead of the past, and it re- 


ing usually 


visitors, and were only 


quires a good deal of knowledge in 
the art of dining to put the finger 
on the weak spot. 

To-day it is possible to dine any- 
where and everywhere at a reason- 
able price, considering the class of 
dinner given; formerly this could 
only be done at exceptional places 
and at exceptional prices. 

It may, perhaps, be imagined that 
dinner-giving at hotels is principally 
confined to bachelors or to married 
couples who live in flats or in small 
houses in fashionable localities, or to 
those passing through town and lo- 
cated at hotels. Of course, all these 
make a big total in themselves as 
dinner-givers, but side by side with 
them are many who live in big houses 
and keep large staffs of servants, and 
yet who give dinners at these hotels. 
Their reasons for so doing may vary, 
but they lead in the same direction 
nevertheless. By way of novelty, by 
way of giving a better dinner than 
can be given at home, by way of do- 
or by way of not 
are the prominent 


ing as others do, 
dining at home, 
reasons with the majority of people. 

Invitations to dine at hotels are 
given by those who stay at them for 
a short or long time as may be, and 
by those who make use of an hotel 
for the purpose of giving a dinner. 
In the former instance, when the 
have a private sitting-room, 
they receive their dinner guests there- 
in, and send them down to dinner as 
in a private house and according to 
precedency—even when the lift is 
used the couples go in together to 


hosts 


dinner on reaching the ground floor. 
When those giving a dinner are not 
staying at the hotel they receive their 
guests in the lounge, or at the head 
of the staircase, or in one of the re- 
ception-rooms of the hotel, as they 
decide. If a small party is in- 
vited, where to assemble is mentioned 
in the notes, but when many are in- 
vited this is left in the hands of the 
attendants, and the guests on arrival 
mention with whom they have come 
to dine, and are at once conducted to 
their host and hostess. 

Ladies, on arriving to dine at an 
hotel, leave their cloaks in the cloak- 
room, which is a comfortable room 
well lighted and well warmed. A 
ticket number is given to each lady, 
as at a ball cloak-room. Those afraid 
of feeling chilly at dinner take a light 
feather stole or something of the kind 
to wear over the shoulders, but it is 
seldom needed, and the majority of 
ladies dress as they would at ordi- 
nary dinner parties. Some wear low 
evening bodices, with or without 
sleeves, as the fashion may be, and 
any amount of jewels; others wear 
semi-high bodices or theatre blouses, 
according as to how the evening is to 
be passed, whether at the hotel or the 


smay 


they are told where to sit by host or 
hostess. At the conclusion of the din- 


ner—after dessert—the ladies leave 
with their hostess and make for the 
lounge or one of the reception-rooms 
for coffee, and are soon after joined 
by the men of the party, and either 
go on to the theatre or remain and 
listen to the band if no other engage- 
ment obliges them to leave early. 

Luncheon parties at hotels are even 
more frequent than dinners, were it 
possible—they are so generally given. 
Widows and maiden ladies more es- 
pecially find this a most convenient 
way of showing hospitality to their 
friends, while bachelors make it al- 
most a daily practice to give either 
large or small luncheon parties to 
their men and women friends, or to 
men only. 

A ménu at luncheon, as well as at 
dinner, would be rather formidable 
to some women if compelled to go 
through it from start to finish, but 
they are at liberty to please them- 
selves entirely in this matter, to re- 
fuse every course if they feel in- 
clined, or to eat of everything set be- 
fore them. There is no ruling in the 
matter of appetite. It would be neith- 
er out of order to eat of all and 
everything nor to refuse one thing 
and accept another, and, with regard 
One 
lady will drink hock or champagne 
during dinner, port at dessert, and a 
liqueur with her coffee, while another 
will drink a little light claret or water 
only. It is a question of individual 
taste. 

Afternoon tea is now made a 
ture at many of the 


to wine, the same holds good. 


fea- 
and 
one cannot help contrasting the ho- 


hotels, 


tel teas of former days with the 
dainty hotel teas of to-day. 
Av Fart. 
& 4 & 
BY-AND-BY. 
BY ARTHUR L, SALMON. 


The time will be when one of us 
shall lie : 
In the cold ground—when one of 
us shall come 
Among the flowers and grass, to lin- 
ger nigh, 
Craving a word from lips for ever 


dumb. 
Then Memory, a third companion 
there, 
Shall speak aloud of suns for ever 
set; 
Oh, will she make easier then to 
bear? 
Will she say ought that we would 


fain forget? 


When one is gone and one is left be- 
hind, 
Shall 
passionate pain? 
Will she recall the things that were 
not kind, 
When one is dead—and one regrets 
in vain? 


memories tell of strife and 
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mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 

















TRADE MARK 
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Sample of 
Bow Trimming 
"haoe mat = on Request. 

NO BOW TRIMMINCIS GENUINE, 
UNLESS THIS LABELIS ON THE PIECE. 


THE SUTRO BROS. BRAID CO. 


127 O Spring Street, New York 
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and all alllictions 
of the skin. 

4 Removes all odor of perspiration, De- 

ligbtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 














Cuts everything—Skirts, Waists, Jackets, 


88 Washington St. 








FREE 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Valentine’s New Self- 
Calculating Cutting System 


Write for this won 
erful inventi 
be an expert ina 
few h« 
ting ladies’ gar 
ments No 
how much or 
how little you 





n and 


urs In cut 


1g00 
Sleeves, etc, 
Inventor, G4. VALENTINE 

Chicago, Tl. 


Magic Tucker 


(Improved) 


lucks on the bias, in circles, and box plaits 


without leaving crease in center of plait, Tucks 
any material a machine will sew—silks, velvets, 
lawns, woolens, without measuring, c reas. 
ing or basting. Fits all mac hines Tuc 
width from tiny “ pinched’ ck up 35.000 
now in use 

Agents Wanted in every Town; /ibera! 
terms. Secure best seller ever put on market 
Simple, durable, speedy; does not break or g 
out of order 

Since the wonderful success of the Improve 
Magic Tucker, many imitations are on the 
ket—be sure you secure the original—the one 
that has stood the test and has proven to be a 
pertect success. 


Tucker mailed on receipt of $1.00. 
Mention if intended for Wilcox & Gibbs 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER TO DRESSMAKERS 
MAGIC TUCKER CO. 


51 Glenn Blidg., Cincinnati, Qhio 


Please mention PicTortav Review “when 
writing to advertisers. 
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, HERE was once a good couple who lived on the outskirts of the 
town, the husband being a woodchopper by trade and the wife 
doing washing week days at the King’s palace over the hill. 

Now these people were not unhappy in their cramped circumstances, 
and would have been more than contented had it not been for the fact that 
their union had been childless, and they needed a child to complete their 
happiness. 

One morning, as usual, the woodchopper went to work, and having 
finished his tasks at noon, sat down to eat his frugal lunch. There was 
only one sandwich and an apple, but he was not given to complaining and 
enjoyed the repast as much as if it had been the most delectable of viands. 

Just as he was biting into the sandwich a dog came toward him from 
the gloom of the forest, wagging his tail in a highly friendly manner, and 
the animal’s mute pleading eyes asked for food. The good man at once 
divided his crust, and gave it without hesitation to 
the dog, which surprised him very much by saying: 
“Thank you kindly, sir. You are indeed a good man, 
and if ever you are in trouble whistle, and | will come 
to aid you.” 

With that he trotted away. The woodchopper con- 
tinued eating, and was about to take another bite into 
the crust when a cat darted out of the bushes near 
him. He saw by the cat’s action that it, too, needed 
food, so, in anticipation of the demand, he extended 
it some. 

“Many thanks,” said the cat, “you are a very good 
man, and if you are ever in trouble, meow, and I will come to aid you,” 
and it disappeared in the undergrowth. 

The woodchopper had only a few crumbs left, and he was about to 
devour those when he heard a rooster crowing behind him, and he at 
once scattered the bread for the chicken to eat. Imagine his wonderment 
when the rooster said, “Thank you, kind sir. You are indeed a good man. 
And if you are ever in trouble, crow and I will come to aid you.” The 
woodchopper hardly knew what to make of these three speeches, each of 
which was similar to the other to a certain extent, but he made no com- 
ment on it and deciding he would surprise his good dame with a string 
of fish for their simple evening meal, he made a rod from out of a sapling 
and proceeded to a shallow spot in the river. He threw his line in the 
water and settled himself comfortably on the bank. All at once he 
realized that he was gradually being drawn into the water with his pole, 
nor could he save himself by letting go of it, for it stuck to his fingers. A 
great terror seized him as he saw the water covering him, and suddenly he 
remembered what the dog in the forest had said and he lost no time in 
whistling. Immediately a beautiful big white dog sprang up from the 
waters, which receded from him, and he found himself sitting on a velvet 
cushion on the ground, in princely robes, and his fishing-pole was a rod 
of ivory mounted in gold. He was too amazed to find his tongue where- 
with to thank his benefactor, and the white dog said: 

“I know what you would say, dear sir. To-day you befriended one of 


my kind. In this feeble way let me show my appreciation of it.” And he 
had gone 

‘he woodchopper resumed his 
fishing, hardly cognizant of the 


change that had come to him. All 

he felt the earth giving 
way under him, and he was fast 
disappearing under the ground! 
He cried for help, but there was 


no one to help him. Then there 
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recurred to him the words of the cat when he gave it food, and he sest 
forth a loud meow that caused the birds of the forest to stop singing. 

A large, pretty white cat sprang up before his eyes, and he found him- 
self on a crimson velvet chair with a gold back, and a white ostrich plume 
in his hat. His fishing-pole was again transformed into gold and glittered 
with jewels. He was too surprised to evince his thanks, and could only 
look them. 

The beautiful cat understood, for it said: “I know what you would say, 
kind sir. To-day you gave food to one of my kind. Allow me to show my 
appreciation of it in this way.” 

The woodchopper, who no longer would have been mistaken for a wood- 
chopper, but rather for a Prince, pursued his task, for as yet he had 
caught no fish. So he threw his line again into the water, and waited for 
a bite. And suddenly he was conscious of the fact that he was being lifted 
up into the sky, pole and all, as if borne on a mighty 
current of air. He shrieked for assistance, but there 
was no one near to hear him, and then he recalled 
what the rooster had said and he took in a long 
breath and crowed lustily, like some mighty chan- 
ticleer. 

A gorgeously-plumaged bird, with scintillating 
golden wings, flew to his side and he found himself 
sitting on a throne, with a crown of gems on his 
head, and instead of his fishing-rod three huge silver 
shells lay at his feet. “Open them,” said the rooster. 
And he pushed back the lid of the first, and it took 
away his breath when he saw the jewels and royal velvet clothes for his 
good wife and himself that it contained. Then he opened the second, 
and again he nearly lost possession of himself as he saw the millions of 
dollars in gold and silver it contained for him. He finally opened the 
third and last shell, and then he sank upon his knees, crying with joy, 
and finding speech at last in an incoherent stream of words, in thankful- 
ness. For on the rose-pink satin cushion reposed the dearest little boy 
one could imagine, with golden ringlets and big blue eyes. It was ex- 
actly what he and his wife had always wished for. 

“How delighted my good Ursula will be!” cried the woodchopper. 

“Your good wife, the Duchess, is now awaiting you in your new, sump- 
tuous palace, where once your cottage stood,” the rooster made haste to 
say. “You are now the Duke of Rien. You and your child’s children 
will forever live in wealth and affluence.” And the wonderful bird flew 
beyond the vision of the eye. 

Four milk-white horses, caparisoned in gold, with an elaborately carved 
golden chariot, stood not a hand’s throw away from him, and waiting def- 
erentially by it, in their crimson velvet and gold lace liveries, with doffed 
hats, were two footmen and a coachman. All at once the Duke remem- 
bered that he had forgotten his fishing-rod. Lo and behold! the handsome 
gold and jeweled rod was missing. All they could find was an ordinary 
stick. The Duke saw it just as one of his servants was about to destroy 
it, and he arrested his action, for he recognized it as his rod of the morn- 
ing. Instantly that he took it in his hand, a strange thrill darted through 
him; he felt ten years younger, 
and in one of the mirrored panels 
of his coach he saw that he looked 
like a very young man. “Ursula 
shall be made young again,” he 
said. And so it indeed proved, 
and they lived happily ever after. 
tt Moral: It is to the dumb ani- 

mals we should be kind. 
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POULTRY IN A LIMITED 


SPACE, 
| ness in the house or coop for 


HE greatest care 

chickens. If the house is allowed 
to be tainted, the fowls inevitably 
become out of condition, or absolute- 
ly diseased, and the production of 
eggs is seriously interfered with. 
The ground beneath the perches 
should be cleaned every day and fresh 
ashes or soil strewed under them. 
The fowl manure thus removed is 
most valuable in the garden, to which 
it should be immediately consigned. 
The interior of the house should be 
once, or still better, twice a year, 
limewashed over the entire surface, 
and the limewash should be advan- 
tageously impregnated with a small 
addition of ordinary paraffin oil, 
which is destructive to the vermin 
that almost invariably accumulate. 
These pests, which are most destruc- 
tive to the health of the fowls, har- 
bor in the cracks of the perches and 
where they rest upon their supports 
at their ends. The putting of a small 
quantity of paraffin oil in these places 
at once destroys them. In addition 
to keeping the fowls clean, a large 
box of fine sifted ashes in which they 
can dust themselves should always 
be provided. It may be said that 
these precautions are troublesome, 
but there is no pursuit that can be 
carried on successfully unless some 
trouble is taken in the matter and 
some intelligence employed in the 
pursuit. 

The open space in which the birds 
are allowed to run should be as large 
as possible. The plan of keeping 
even a few fowls in a very confined 
space is not to be recommended. The 
ground becomes foul, tainted, and 
necessarily unhealthy, the birds have 
constantly to breathe tainted air from 
their heads being close to the ground, 
they have to pick up their food con- 
taminated by tainted soil or their 
own droppings, and success is impos- 
sible. The smaller the ground, the 
more frequently does it require re- 
newal, or digging, and the greater 
the amount of litter, such as dead 
leaves, straw and ashes, that can be 
placed upon the limited ground the 
better, because these conduce not 
only to the exercise of the birds in 
scratching, but also to fhe purity of 
the surface on their renewal. Some 
persons think that it is sufficient to 
dig over the soil of a small poultry 
run occasionally. This is a very fal- 
lacious belief. The soil must be re- 
newed, or it must be covered with 
ashes or turf, etc., or some litter 
which admits of renewal. 

It may be asked what is the small- 
est space in which half a dozen fowls 
can be kept. This is a question im- 
possible to answer, because it entire- 
ly depends upon the amount of care 
and cleanliness which is bestowed on 
the management. What is regarded 
as cleanliness by one person would 
be regarded as negligence and care- 
less management by another. The 


must be 


. 


taken as to absolute cleanli-. 
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answer is, the larger the space that 
can be afforded the better. 

The question of feeding poultry in 
a limited run is one that requires 
very careful consideration. To keep 
fowls profitably under such condi- 
tions, the house scraps must be util- 
ized, as poultry will not supply a 
sufficient number of eggs to pay the 
corn bill if they are kept confined. 
The feeding, however, with house 
scraps is usually left to the servants, 
who throw down all that is not util- 
ized in the house. An abundance of 
meat often finds its way into the 
poultry run, causing, by its stimu- 
lating property, disease amongst the 
birds. Meat in a solid form should 
be very sparingly given, but bones 
with a small quantity of flesh left on 
them afford great exercise in picking, 
and may be advantageously used. 
The waste vegetables and bread of 
the house are most valuable, but they 
should not be utilized by placing an 
unlimited quantity in the runs, but 
only as much as can be eaten at one 
meal. In order to afford the fowls 
employment and exercise, which is 
absolutely necessary to their success, 
it is an exceedingly good plan to 
fill a portion of the run with straw, 
stable litter, or dead leaves, and 
throw a certain amount of corn 
amongst it, which gives them a great 
amount of exercise in scratching and 
obtaining their food grain by grain. 
The number of times that fowls, even 
in a small run, should be fed should 
never exceed three times daily. They 
should have a feed of house scraps in 
the morning, of which no more 
should be supplied than can be eaten 
up at once; a handful or two of corn 
in the middle of the day scattered 
among the litter, provided the latter 
is kept clean, affords them occupa- 
tion and amusement; and at night, 
especially in winter, a fairly abun- 
dant meal of whole corn should be 
given them. One thing is absolutely 
essential, and that is a supply of 
fresh green vegetables. In the coun- 
try where there is a garden there 
are generally waste cabbages and let- 
tuces, which may advantageously be 
allowed to run to seed for the pur- 
pose of being given to the fowls, and 
turnips, the stalks and leaves of cau- 
liflowers, and other vegetables should 
be supplied. These, if the run is 
clean, may be thrown down, and will 
afford occupation to the birds, who 
will eat a considerable quantity, or 
they may be tied up by the roots, and 
the fowls may pick away and eat 
them without their becoming in the 
slightest degree soiled. In this way 
the fowls are kept with moderate 
economy, and being well supplied 
with food, if they are sufficiently 
young, they will become good layers. 

In feeding fowls on the waste food 
from the house, care should be taken 
not to scatter it on the dirty ground 
of the run. It should be put into 
poultry troughs or flower-pot sau- 
cers, or some vessel from which it 
can be eaten without becoming soiled. 
If the size of the ground permits of 


its division, it is exceedingly advan- 
tageous to divide the ground into 
several portions by wirework. Each 
of these can then be dug up in turn, 
and in the spring and summer time 
sown with rape, mustard, or other 
seeds which grow up rapidly, and 
then the fowls can be turned into it, 
another space being dug up and al- 
lowed to lie fallow, and sown in its 
turn. It is, if possible, most desir- 
able not to keep fowls in such a con- 
fined space that no green substance 
can be grown on it. 

A supply of clean drinking-water 
is also essential. It should never be 
placed in shallow vessels into which 
the fowls can run with their dirty 
feet, rendering it tainted. The ordi- 
nary poultry fountains are very use- 
ful, but they are subject to one grave 
defect. In cold weather, if a hard 
frost occurs and they are filled with 
water, they are invariably broken, 
but any ordinary open vessel can be 
utilized and placed in such a position 
that the fowls do not run into it. 
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If the fowls are of a light and act- 
ivé variety they are apt to fly over 
the boundaries of their space. This 
is readily prevented by cutting the 
feathers, an operation which is usual- 
ly most erroneously performed. Per- 
sons who wish to prevent fowls fly- 
ing not infrequently take a pair of 
scissors and cut the flight feathers 
of the wings right across. This 
leaves a line of sharp edges, with 
which the fowl knocks off the body 
feathers. 

The proper mode of cutting the 
wing of a fowl is to take a sharp 
pair of scissors and to strip the plume 
off both sides of the first or outer ten 
quill feathers of the wing, leaving the 
long shafts untouched. 

When the wing is closed after this 
operation these ten long shafts, which 
are known as the primary feathers, 
pass under the secondaries and are 
hardly visible, the fowl not being dis- 
figured in the least. 

One wing only should be cut, be- 
cause it is the inequality of the wings 
that renders the fowl much more in- 
capable of flight than if an equal num- 
ber of feathers are cut off both wings. 





Old curtains in Swiss muslin can 
ornament many pretty trifles with 
some of their tambour arabesques and 
other motifs. Select the best parts, 
which stiffen with a coating of thin 
starch or liquid gum, iron and cut 
out. Then pin each fragment down 
in position, on, for instance, a Greek 
net cushion cover, baby’s quilt, or 
hood for large armchair. Now tack 
lightly, and when satisfied with the 
arrangement secure the edges with 
stem stitch and laid threads in either 
cream or yellow color. Dot the lar- 
ger pieces with French knots, coral, 
feather and herringbone stitches, with 
which describe informal and wavy 
traceries and fancy stitches. 
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WHAT WOMEN 
MOST ADMIRE IN 
MEN 


is consideration, Then, why buy 
every labor saving device for man’s con- 
venience, and at the same time forget 
that your wife or servant is wasting her 
energy and exhausting her strength 
sweeping with an old fashioned corn 
broom when Bissell’s “‘Cyco”’ 
Bearing Sweeper will do the 


work in one-quarter of the time, and For 
with 95% less effort. Then, think of sal 
the comfort and economy of using a — 
BISSELL. by 
It makes no noise, raises no dust, all 
requires no oiling, no adjusting, first- 
and will outlast fifty brooms, bright- clas 
ens and cleans your carpets as no oe 
broom or other sweeper can, and dealers 
makes sweeping day a pleasant Write 
Se el trade-mark to 
issell’s “Cyco”’ Bearing stamps 
the genuine. Dept. R, 
for 
Don’t accept a substitute and booklet, 
then regret it. “Dust a 
BISSELL CARPET Carrier of 
Disease.” 


SWEEPER Co. 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


(Largest 
Sweeper 
Makers in 
the 
World.) 




















FREE by return mail, full descrip- 

tive circulars of Moody’s 
Improved Tailor System of 
Dress and Garment Cutting. 
Revisep to Date. The foundation 
principles of scientific garment cut- 
ting are taught so clearly and pro- 
gressively that any lady of ordinary 
intelligence can easily and quickly 
learn to cut and make any garment 
inany style, toany measure, for Lae 
dies, Children, Menand Boys. 
Garments guaranteed to fit perfectly 
withouttrying on. Aknowledgeof 
the Moody System is worth a fortune 
toany lady. Thousands of expert 
dressmakers owe their success to 
the Moody System. Agents wanted, 


MOODY & CO., P. O. Box 2030, Cincinnati ,O. 












BALL BEARING, guaranteed 
ap Sewing Machines dicect from 
the factory on easy terms. 
Don't think of buying before 
sending for our Illustrated cata- 
logue showing all styles and ex- 
plains how wesell on payments of 


10 CENT Sis 


M Our prices are % asked by agents & dealers 
C. A. WOOD SEWING MACHINE C0. 
27 N. 10th St, Philadelphia, Pa, 


“The Cash Silk House” 


DEPENDABLE SILKS 


from 


WHOLESALER to CONSUMER DIRECT 


Avoiding Retailer’s Profits. 


CORRESPONDENCE SPECIALLY SOLICITED 
FROM DRESSMAKERS. 


SPECIALTIES: Black Silks, White Silks, 

lack, White and Colored, plain and change- 

able Taffetas, Black, Whiteand Colored Peau 

de Keine, the new Corsica Silk, trebly superior 

to Taffeta for linings at same price, Black, 
White and Cream. 





Write now for samples of these 
Three Specials. 

Her Ladyship Satins, for lining coats and jackets. 

inches wide. ‘he best lining on the market. 

-olors: Black, White, Cream. Ivory, Silver, 

Gray, Tan, Brown, light and medium Navy, 
Red and Cardinal, 

Retailer's Price. ...cccccsccsccesccccs 

SE ED onchesceee canenndecéuans 1,50 


H-iggh oil-boiled, pure dye, guaranteed Black 
a. 


affeta. 
Retailer’s price..............+. inaccn 
I ncvcctcuresceesesoeusd 1.22% 
19-inch Corsica Silk. 
Retailer’s price............ssesssesesy- goc. 
ES UNE sv cevpnccccvcccccsccess 67 Keo. 


“THE GASH SILK HOUSE,” 


Suite 606, Atwood Building, 
132-136 CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Pictrorta, Review when 
writing to advertisers 














MOUNTMELLICK EMBROID- 
ERY. 

HERE is no let-up in the de- 
mand for new designs for 
Mountmellick 

and the work is seemingly more 


embroidery, 
popular than ever. Conventional 
in nature, it is especially adapted 
to household embroidery, such as 
table-centers, sideboard and _ buffet- 
covers, counterpanes, and the like. 
It is generally worked entirely in 
white, on a white foundation, but 
many beautiful shades of red, blue, 
green and brown are now fur- 
nished in Corticelli Mountmellick 
Embroidery Silk, so that very hand- 
some effects can be obtained by 
the use of these silks with colored 
linens and linen colored canvas. 

Very little, if any, shading is ever attempted in 
Mountmellick embroidery, the effectiveness depending 
largely on the various sizes of silk which are used. 
There are four sizes of Corticelli Mountmellick Silk, 
F, FF, G, and H, finest to coarsest in the order named, 
and very often all four sizes are used in a single design. 
The finest of these, F, is somewhat similar to Corti- 
celli Persian Floss, although it has more of a twist, and 
the coarsest size, H, is a heavy cord. These silks are 
furnished in skeins the same as ordinary embroidery 
silk, and cost the same. 

By far the greater number of the stitches used in 
Mountmellick designs are characteristic of the work 
and need to be especially studied. These stitches are all 
illustrated and described at length in the October, 1900, 
issue of Home Needlework Magazine, and this publica- 
tion should be in the hands of every embroiderer, for 
it is invaluable as a reference book and as a guide. 
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GREEN AND 


Wuite on Wuite LINEN. 


Stamped linen in above sizes costs 50 cents, 
75 cents, and $1.00 respectively. 


The conventional pomegranate, 
Design LCror1-12, is worked on 
light-green linen, with Green 177, 
179, and Golden Brown 644.8 and 
645, in combination with White 615. 
In this, as in the torch design, the 
stitches are plainly marked by the 
stamping, as will be seen. 

The poinsettia design will be 
very effective worked on_light- 
green linen, the flowers in Red 538, 
540, centers in Golden Brown 644.8, 
and leaves and edge in shades of 
green that harmonize. 

Maple leaves can be given a con- 
ventional treatment of white shaded 
with Green 177 and 179. The leaves 
are worked in Long and Short 
stitch, andthe rest of the design 
in simple Outline stitch, which 
is now so fashionable. 

The design of chestnut burrs and leaves will show 
up very handsomely embroidered in white on Delft- 
blue linen, covering the burrs with French knots and 
working the leaves in Seamstress Feather stitch, slant- 
ing the stitches as shown by the pattern. The edge is 
worked in Buttonhole stitch with the finest Corticelli 
Mountmellick Silk, size F, and the rest of the design 
with FF and G, according to illustration. 

The centerpieces are furnished in the various sizes 
noted under each; and cost as follows: 12-inch, 15 
cents; 18-inch, 30 cents; 22-inch, 40 cents; 24-inch, 50 
cents; 30-inch, 75 cents; 36-inch, $1.00. 
cannot furnish these patterns or materials to work the 
same, send direct to us. 
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If local stores 


Peacock feathers are exceedingly stylish in embroid- 
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Torcu Destcn Workep 1n Bive, Green, RED, 


AND Brown on Buive LINEN, 


Stamped linen in above sizes costs 30 cents. 


Every stitch should be 
practiced until it becomes 
almost mechanical, for prac- 
tice alone makes perfect, and 
perfection should be the aim 
in embroidery as it is in oth- 
er arts and accomplishments. 

The grape centerpiece, No. 
LCrorI-10, is most effective 
worked on white, the grapes 
and edge in white, and the 
leaves worked in shades of 
Green 177 and 179. The 
edge is worked in Button- 
hole stitch, the grapes in 
satin stitch, and the leaves in 
various fancy filling stitches. 
It is a characteristic of 
Mountmellick embroidery 


ery, and when worked in the 
natural colors, give splendid 
results. 

These graceful frondes are 
very beautiful in their own 
blue-green and bronze shades, 
especially on a pale yellow 
satin ground, or delicate, 
light green. 

A cushion, square in shape, 
fashioned of Maréchiel-Niel- 
rose satin is suggested; the 
main finish should be a thick 
silk cable cord of blue and 
gold in the tints of this vain 
bird’s plumage, and the cor- 
ners may be fancifully twist- 
ed into clover leaf design and 
secured in place. 
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Sma: SET Th 
Ny 717 MELLICK,. MAOE 
Sa IN 24-30 AND SE-/NCM 
PotnsettIA Desicn WorKEp IN Rep, GREEN, 


AND GOLDEN Brown on Licut GREEN LINEN. 


Stamped linen in above sizes costs 50 cents, 
75 cents, and $1.00 respectively. 


that no two halves or sides of leaves are worked in the same manner. One 
side may be in Long and Short stitch, but the other will be filled or covered 


with some fancy stitch. 

Design LCrori-11 is stamped on blue linen, and is 
worked in various colors of Corticelli Mountmellick Silk. 
The edge is but- 
tonholed with 
Blue 794, and 
the design 
worked with 
Green 179, Red 
538, 540, and 


644.8, and 645. 
Lhe fancy 
stitches which 
may be used in 
this design are 
all plainly 
stamped on the 
linen, and can 
be easily fol- 
lowed. 





at 
CHESTNUT BURR 


Cuestnut Burr Destcn WorkKep IN WHITE 
on Detrt Bive LINEN. 


Stamped linen in above sizes costs 15, 30, 50, 
75 cents, and $1.00 respectively. 


Golden Brown ¢ 





9 SCRAPES. 
[ADE IN-12:18 +24-30-ANO 
36 -/NGH. 


Grape CLustER AND FouiacE DgsIGn 
WorkKED IN WHITE AND GREEN. 
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broidery is ef- 


black on twine- 


Flowers are always graceful subjects for any purpose in embroidery, 
and next to roses and violets, large-petaled lilies are charming for a floral 
decoration, with their green-shaded leaves and stems. 


Following nature’s coloring, the faint shadows may be 
worked in delicate gray, and the exquisitely light green of 
the stamen and 
pistils peculiar 
to lilies. When 
properly work- 
ed and padded, 
this decoration 
stands boldly 
out in a rich, 
effective pat- 
tern,and witha 
sparing use of 
its own foliage 
is most artistic. 

Genoese em- 
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GoL_pEN Brown, AND WHITE ON 
Licut GREEN LINEN. 


colored linen is Stamped linen in above sizes costs 50 cents, 
very pretty: 


75 cents, and $1.00 respectively. 
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THE COMING OF KING 
COPHETUA. 


By Luellen Teters. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
grandfather, and an infirm old wom- 

an with a hobby.” 

“The might-have-been?” suggested 
Valdare. 

“Your statement is more than in- 
congruous, Marion,” interpolated 
Mrs. Waring. “You forget that the 
original beggar-maid did not wear 
an ostrich feather boa and patent 
leather shoes.” 

“O, the simile,” laughed the girl; 
“would you have me scruple at truth 
for the sake of a good comparison? 
Yes, they tell us,” she went on mus- 
ingly, “that she was barefooted, and 
I know that if the king had not been 
so near-sighted or cross-eyed, he 
would have discovered that. she was 
painfully freckled, and her linen was 
not immaculate. I am positive that 
she called him sir, and if she pos- 
sessed a handkerchief, it emitted a 
strong odor of patchouly or white 
rose. The brilliant that he wore on 
his neck-tie must have attracted her 
very much—or perhaps it was his 
crown. She had never met a king 
before.” 

“But not all Cophetuas wear their 
crowns,” laughed Valdare; “at least 
every day,” he amended. 

“You are right,” she assented cold- 
ly; his meaning was unmistakable— 
“and here in the West they are apt to 
be tarnished when they do don them, 
so we beggar-maids are not at all 
dazzled into an exchange. But the 
real maid, you know, was perhaps 
not, educated; her father could not 
afford to send her to Vassar, and 
even oxidized silver would have cap- 
tivated her inexperienced eyes. But 
when Cophetua saw her, alas that he 
had lost his eyes; he might then have 
dissected her with one glance, sug- 
gested a freer use of soap, and trans- 
ferred his attentions to Miss Creesus, 
who lived farther down the street 
and had her own loco-mobile.” 

“Oh, Marion,” protested Mrs. 
Waring. “You are worse than the 
surgeon and his knife; always prob- 
ing.” 

“The simile, the simile,” retorted 
the girl, rising to go. 

“Let us be thankful then that his 
vision was so imperfect,” said Val- 
dare, rising too; “for it would have 
robbed us of a very pretty story and 
Percy, Shakespeare and Tennyson of 
some more than pretty lines.” 

“You believe in the myth, then?” 
inquired Marion, drawing on some 
ragged gloves. 

“Why not?” he returned; “we see 
it every day. But let us leave fiction 
to the romancer. May I not take 
you home? The wind is very high 
and strong.” 

Should she let him? She enjoyed 
talking to ‘him, and pleasure in a 
small way even did not often come 
her way. Hesitation is concession, 
and Valdare knew that he had con- 
quered before she spoke. “You may 
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come,” she said; but Valdare under- 
stood her unspoken thoughts. 

It seemed natural after that that 
he should often find his way to her 
house, and slowly between the two 
there sprang up a feeling of bon cam- 
araderie, strengthened on his part by 
late books which they tore to pieces 
together in their critical, whimsical 
way, and music; trivial gifts which 
were luxuries to her denied senses, 
and which from their triviality in- 
curred no obligation on her sidé. But 
inwardly she demurred against ac- 
cepting them, for she dimly felt that 
she was encouraging him to some 
threatening object. 

In a spirit of candor one day, 
which she afterwards regretted, she 
told him that her ‘purple and fine 
linen, pointing to the ostrich boa with 
the old ragged gloves, were not evi- 
dences of her own taste, but that she 
was fortunate in possessing friends 
who anticipated her little wants and 
bestowed actual necessities on her 
with a gracious tact which precluded 
all feeling of obligation or grated on 
her sensitiveness. 

When the next day she received a 
box of gloves from him she blamed 
herself for his mistake. Superfluous 
information is ever a crowning indis- 
cretion and she deserved its penalty. 
But despite the knowledge that she 
was at fault, woman-like, when 
forced to a false position, she vented 
her displeasure on the innocent of- 
fender, and Valdare found himself 
received when he called that evening 
with a marked degree of hauteur in- 
stead of the delightful friendliness 
which characterized their meetings. 
Experience with women had taught 
him that indifference was always a 
good weapon and he did not hesitate 
to try its virtue now. So, of her own 
accord, angry with herself for so do- 
ing, she brought the subject before 
him, and warmly protested against 
his sending her anything, weakly end- 
ing her argument with the flat re- 
mark that there was no reason why 
he should remember her at all. She 
wished him to know that she appre- 
ciated the gloves, of course, but he 
would please her more if he refrained 
in the future from all such enforce- 
ments of obligation on her. 

“You are not pleased with the gift, 
then?” he cried in surprise. 

“Women are peculiar—and I espe- 
cially so,” she said strangely. “If I 
had not needed the gloves, and you 
had not known that I needed them, I 
might have felt differently about 
them.” 

“But I don’t see why, since you 
needed them,” he persisted, “that it 
isn’t all right?” 

“Would I give you a coat, or a 
suit of clothes?” she answered 
sharply, and he felt the rebuke in her 
question. She often talked with him 
of the injustice of fate which had de- 
prived her of her golden spoon; life 
tasted sweeter with it she knew. 
And Valdare would smile at her, as 
he always did at her foibles, and as- 
sure her that at the best it was a 
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myth, for the spoon was only plated, 
and always wore off, revealing the 
brass beneath, which spoiled the 
flavor of the food. 

“Well,” she would laugh at him, 
“T am a patrician born any way, for I 
loathe walking, and you should sce 
with what queenly grace I can re- 
cline on the cushions of a carriage. 
I know you would say ‘to the manor 
born’ and quote something very ap- 
plicable from Lady Clare Vere de 
Vere.” 

“Give me the opportunity,” he said 
in earnest. “My Tennyson is abnor- 
mally rusty, but I will promise to 
quote even two verses, and say all of 
the applicable things besides if you 
will let me take you for a drive to- 
morrow ?” 

She bit her lip in vexation; why 
did he always take her literally? “I 
did not mean what I said,’ she ex- 
plained coldly, with a frigid smile 
that discouraged all of his attempts 
at advancement in her favor; “I was 
trying to say something rather 
clever.” And so it was always with 
their acquaintance; it seemed to Val- 
dare that a barrier kept him from 
her, for so far only would she allow 
him to progress. 

“But you will go for a drive,” he in- 
sisted, not rebuffed by her hauteur. 

“No,” she replied slowly. “I thank 
you, but it is impossible.” 

Valdare regarded her with his pe- 
culiar penetrating gaze and her eyes 
for the minute met his fully. 

“You are afraid of me—of your- 
self,’ he declared boldly. She bent 
to pick up her handkerchief, which 
he decided she had _ purposely 
dropped,'and whatever expression his 
speech summoned to her face was lost 
to him as she stooped. 

And he saw the futility of mention- 
ing to her a certain subject, whose 
subtle sweet meaning had suddenly 
swept through his very soul, until its 
one purpose had become the intensity 
of his very existence. 

Valdare had already told her of 
his past life, and that his wealth had 
opened to him avenues which did not 
always lead through the safest fields; 
and he had not made it a point to 
ever seek the good in life. From his 
earliest youth he had tested all of its 
phases, and if experience had been 
dearly bought with him there was 
only himself to suffer for it; for his 
parents had died when he was a mere 
child, leaving him to the caprice of a 
dyspeptic bachelor uncle for education. 

He supposed that he was as good 
as the average man—perhaps better, 
for he was through with the follies 
of youth and he could aot always 
say that for the other. But the girl 
had paid but little attention to his 
confidences, for she saw no necessity 
for this revelation. 

Valdare was called away by some 
unexpected business out of town and 
did not see her for a week or more; 
when he did return he found her not 
at home, and he directed his steps to 
Mrs. Waring’s, knowing that he 
would find her there. 


And his prophetic soul had not be- 
trayed him, for she was there. He 
scanned her face eagerly for some 
surprised emotion at his coming, but 
none escaped her. 

“You have been away, Wayne?” in- 
terrogated Mrs. Waring, as he bent 
to kiss her as he would have his 
“Ves; 
he answered, with an effort that drew 
both pairs of eyes to him. And then 
for the first time they noticed that 
there were two deep lines around his 
mouth, as if he what 
suffering was, and that he was very 


mother had she been living. 


had known 


pale and haggard. 

Mrs. Waring’s motherly heart was 
touched. 

“Ah, Wayne,” she cried tenderly, 
“why do you worry so over business? 
Has something dreadful happened?” 

Valdare was silent and the lines 
around his usually fine mouth seemed 
to deepen. 

“T went away,” he said harshly, “to 
bury—my wife.” 

It was like a clap of thunder in the 
silent room; involuntarily Marion 
withdrew from the little circle with 
a shudder of horror which did not 
escape him; but he only smiled at 
her, ‘with white lips. 

“And you never told me—that you 
were married,’ Mrs. Waring said, re- 
proachfully. 

“Do you think that I deceived you 
intentionally?” He turned on them 
both with sudden fury. “I did not 
know that she was living. For years 
I thought her dead, for I identified 
her body one day at a morgue. I 
married her when I was a mere lad. 
I thought the woman loved me, and 
I had been denied any affection all 
of my life. It was like a crust of 
bread to a starving dog. She was 
older than I and an opera singer. It 
did not take me long to find out how 
I had been duped, for my money—al- 
ways for that. And one day after I 
had left her she disappeared, and was 
supposed to have been drowned. I 
could have sworn that the woman 
whose face I saw at the morgue was 
hers. That was where she hoped to 
get her revenge on me, by my marry- 
ing again, and she would appear and 
obtain more money to cover up my 
mistake. Don’t censure me, I beg 
you. God knows I endured 
every mental agony possible, for I 


have 


seem cursed by my money in every 
way.” ‘ 

Mrs. Waring reached out for his 
hand and pressed it sympathetically 
in hers. 

“She is dead now?” she said soft- 
ly. Valdare bowed his head in af- 
firmation silently. 

Marion arose and stooped to kiss 
Mrs. Waring goodby. And when she 
glanced up again, Valdare, with his 
overcoat on, was at her side with a 
quiet air of proprietorship which agi- 
tated her. Her eyes in one mute 
look evinced the dissent she could 
not voice before their friend, but he 
would not see it, and walked out of 
the house at her side. 


(Concluded in May number.) 
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HE general style of architecture of a house 
has as much to do with its popularity as 
the interior planning. When one’s ex 

actness in point of artistic features and conven 
ience are satisfied, there is nothing more to be 
demanded. And a fitting illustration of this as- 
-ertion is pictured and described here. 

The house, which in size is 35 x 52 feet over all, 
is of frame, and in height has two stories and 
attic. A piazza of excellent proportions breaks 
the plainness of the front, and a further relief is 
the dormer windows of the attic. 

Chis particular design of a 


house has a grade or cellar 














furniture in mission style. Fire-irons and orna- 
ments of copper, with some dark-red terra-cottas, 
provide the necessary stamp of tone and at- 
mosphere. 

As for the parlor, there could be nothing dain- 
tier, and a better foil for the majestic heaviness 
of the hall, than Sévrés paper, with rose curtains, 
draperies, etc., to emphasize the pink coloring 
scheme. There are some charming new brocades 
in soft cream-color, patterned with pink roses and 
gold threads, for hangings and window-seat cush- 
ions, which would be admirable here, and some 


otherwise a soft but distinct green would give a 
happy touch of color. With either of these, and 
curtains of printed linen, one would have a most 
characteristic room, making a fitting setting to old 
oak furniture. 

The kitchen is of commodious proportions, and 
carefully appointed in detail. An important fea- 
ture is the rear or back stairs. 

The second story has three large, pleasant 
chambers, each provided with a closet. The bath- 
room is well arranged at the back of the hall, and 
could have a floor and dado of white tiling, which 

is both cleanly and easily 
cared for. Indeed, kitchen 





entrance (one step above) at 
the side, and from this same 
level the cellar stairs are lo- 
cated, dispensing with any 
outside cellar-way. From this 
landing the kitchen is reached 
in three steps. 

The height of the first 
story is 9 feet 6 inches; the 
second, 9 feet. There is a 
stone foundation and also a 
cellar, 7 feet deep, under the 
entire house. The first and 
second stories are clapboard- 
ed, the gables are shingled. 
and the roofs are of tin and 
shingles. The estimated cost 
of this handsome structure as 
here shown is $3,000, with 
plumbing. 





The first thing that com 
mends itself to the eye on 
entering the house through 
the vestibule is the large, spa 
cious reception hall with fire- 
place. There is a seat ar- 
ranged by the stairs, and a 
nook with seat, back otf the 
stairs, where also a lavatory, for convenience, 1s 
located. 

The dining-room and parlor open up nicely to 
gether, allowing opportunity for harmonious treat 
ment and furnishing. In the hall, a rich effect 
could be achieved with yellow, with copper-red 
fitted cushions for the seats. A rug with coppered 
center, and curtains of copper-red linen, plush or 
velvet would be appropriate, with some of the 























DESIGN NO. 265 


woven French tapestries and water-colors should 
be included for the walls. The chairs may be 
either in pale-green tapestry or in soft, faded 
pink and blue. Delicacy of color should be 
aimed at and preserved in this room, which may 
bear a purely feminine air expressed through- 
out. 

Not so with the hall and the dining-room. In- 
deed, this latter room affords charming possibili- 
ties in the way of bay-window and fireplace treat- 
ment. If it has a northern exposure, remember 
that it requires life and color, and for this red 
is suggested, both for its durable qualities as well 
as for the cheer it imparts 

The room is of good size, and situated at the 
corner of the house as it is, is amply provided 
with light. Where possible, have oak paneling, 
which is to be had in either the plain square pan- 
éling or the linen fold pattern, and if one could 
go to the expense of this, nothing could be more 
delightful, especially for the dining-room. For 
this room, panel up to within 18 inches or 2 feet 
of the ceiling, and have a frieze either distempered 
or in the prepared Fabrikona canvas, which makes 
such an admirable wall decoration where artistic 
old-world effect is desired. Made with a water- 
proof back and in almost any shade wished, it 
can be colored after being hung. A frieze of rich 
red, if not too warm a color, would be admirable; 
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x floors of tiling are becoming 
a feature of many modern 
houses, and have numerous 
advantages over linoleum and 
other floor coverings, in point 
of durability and cleanliness. 

Two good rooms can be 
finished off in the attic if de- 
sired, at a slight additional 
outlay. A den, or study, 
would be well placed here, 
with an uninterrupted view 
of the surrounding land. 

The furnace is modern and 
well equipped to satisfactorily 
heat the house. 

The bedrooms may be fur- 
nished in accordance with 
some defined color. A deli- 
cate green paper for one 
would be artistic, with rose- 
pink linen curtains and 
spread. Wall paper in a 
bright china-blue design, or 
in Delft colorings, such as 
are seen on the printed lin- 





ens, is always in good taste. 
= White woodwork, pure white, 
with a carpet of a delicate pink in two shades; 
white furniture, dignified in its simplicity, pale- 
pink hangings lined with white, pure-white linen 
bedspread; this is both simple and lovely for a 
chamber. Liberty has some really good imita- 
tion Delft bedroom ware. The effect of the 
china blue and pale pink with its green relief 
note would be fresh and pretty for a young girl’s 
room. The color scheme was suggested by see- 
ing some pinky roses in a Delft jar upon a white 
mantelpiece, making an artistic picture. 
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FANCY. 
By Gelett Burgess. 
(Continued from page 13.) 

the point of torture, “Crusoe” is as 
far out of our experience as the 
scenes of Bagdad, and, as such, ap- 
peals to fancy. So will Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book” last when his other 
stories are regarded as merely liter- 
ary curiosities. 

Fancy, though in some manifesta- 
tions like intuition, is not anarchistic. 
It leaps away from logic, but it fol- 
lows its own creative laws. It en- 
dures in poetry, in music, where it 
is freest and safest, in myth and leg- 
end, in the world of conjuration and 
imagery—not the product of an epoch, 
but an immemorial yearning for 
emancipation from custom and habit 
in thought. Architecture, the noblest 
work of imagination, decays; but 
fancy, the immortal part of us, mis- 
understood, ill-controiled, is a fire 
that shall always find fuel. It is the 
eternal, irresistible desire to create 
something wholly unmodified by tem- 
porary environment, local color, or 
the chance effect of light and shade. 
It is the grasp of the child for some- 
thing beyond his reach, the quest of 
the star, of the other world beyond 
our ken. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Make little bags of flannel and fill 
them with cornstarch mixed with 
white heliotrope or some other white 
sachet powder. 

This scented powder, by the way, is 
excellent for use after the bath, and 
has many advantages over the regular 
toilet-water in that its odor is re- 
tained much longer. 

Daintiness is one of a woman’s chief 
charms, and since it appertains to 
attention to little things, and other 
apparently trivial duties of the toilet, 
in these must she pride herself and 
leave no opening for criticism. Al- 
though too free washing of the face 
is censured, as a direct cause of the 
drying of the skin and the forma- 
tion of wrinkles, bathing cannot be 
indulged in too often, as a means of 
health and beauty. 

By bathing, I mean the morning 
tub and the evening sponge bath. A 
tub bath in the morning should be 
tepid, and never hot, and vigorous 
rubbing is excellent for the body. A 
flesh-brush is necessary, and if the 
constitution is weak, sea-salt or com- 
mon table-salt should be used in the 
water. 

Dry thoroughly, and powder light- 
ly with the scented corn-starch. In 
the evening, the sponge bath should 
be warm, or a hot bath may be safely 
indulged in. In fact, a hot bath 
should never be taken during the day, 
but before retiring. 

Such intemperance as hot baths in 
the daytime is often the cause of 
rheumatism, neuralgia and kindred 
ailments. The effects are not per- 
ceptible at first, but invidious. 
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The quickest, but not always the 
most successful, way of preserving 
nountain-ash berries is to brush them 
over with copal varnish. They’should 
be gathered not too soft, and of a nice 
red color. Fill a large-mouthed jar 
with a strong brine of salt and water, 
and in it dip the berries. Close tight- 
ly with a cover of either stout paper 
or thin paper coated on both sides 
with gum. When wanted take them 
out and shake them carefully. Plunge 
again into the brine until once more 
required. 
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For making daisies, use paper of a 
very dead-white tint. Cut out accu- 
rately the petals, and on each press 
lightly in straight lines either with the 
pin or point of the scissors. Carefully 
gum the yellow heart, and render it 
firmer by running at the back the end 
of the stalk very lightly in such a way 
as to produce no indentation. The 
tulip is likewise very easy to copy, 
but the rose needs careful handling 
and some ingenuity. Artificial flow- 
ers have never been in such great de- 
mand as this year. With wire fash- 
ion Japanese lanterns, and stretch 
over crape paper or fancy muslin 
quaint patterns. These devices are 
now utilized to inclose sweets and 
Christmas gifts; afterwards they dec- 
orate mantelpieces or brackets, and 
hold a few branches of some delicate 
Eastern blossoms, such as the plum 
3unches of laburnum and 
yellow, and mauve, 


or cherry. 
glycine, 
also droop gracefully from the well- 
known bamboo canes provided with 
slits to receive flowers. 
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The open and knotted Brussels lace 
bars forming a St. Andrew’s cross are 
made thus: Take a thread across the 
space, secure it, work two overcast 
stitches on it; then, missing these, 
work a reverse stitch on the thread to 
the left, and, leaving a small space 
between, work two more overcast 
stitches on the foundation thread. 
The picot bar for Spanish lace is ex- 
ecuted in this way with linen thread, 
No. 10 or 12, and an egg-eyed needle. 
Pass a thread across from left to 
right, then back right to left, and on 
this work a few overcast stitches; 
then, to form the dot, pass the needle 
into the last stitch, take the thread 
on the left side close to the stitches, 
and turn it six or eight times round 
the needle; keep these folds under the 
left thumb, draw out the needle and 
thread, which finishes the dot; then a 
few close stitches on the bar. The 
number of close stitches is varied ac- 
cording to the pattern. 
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A good shampoo is as follows: 
Borax nese 2 drachms 
Ce Pee 1 drachm 
Sulphuric ether........... 1drachm 
Rectified spirits of wine... 2 ounces 


BN I in 6 iin Whats, ow a 12 ounces 
First rinse the hair with hot water, 
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then pour the lotion over the head, 
rubbing it over the hair with the hand 
until a lather is formed. Cleanse the 
hair with this lather, and then rinse it 
off with hot water, softened with am- 
monia. Dry the hair with warm tow- 
els, and when combing out the tangies 
first brush it underneath and then 
comb it upwards, beginning at the 
ends; as the tangles are then combed 
out as you go along, the hair does not 
get so broken. 
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A FAN DRILL. 

Entrance march: Handle your fans, 
unfurl your fans, flutter your fans; 
the majestic wave, the scornful wave, 
the coquettish flutter, the bashful flut- 
ter, the angry flutter, the merry flut- 
ter, the amorous flutter, the invitation 
flutter, the repellant flutter, gossip. 
Salute: Present your fans, shoulder 
your fans, carry your fans, furl your 
fans, charge your fans, discharge your 
fans, shoulder your fans, carry your 
fans, furl your fans, charge your 
fans, discharge your fans, shoulder 
your fans, ground your fans. March, 
retreat, triumph, surrender, recover 
your fans, the greeting, farewell, sa- 
lute, the Parthian retreat. 
how it was carried out years ago at 
the Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia. 
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ABOUT HANDS. 

A hand that is of normal color and 
warmth, and which has a pleasantly 
firm grasp, belongs to the being who 
lack of 


abnormalities or eccentricities gives 


is bound by reason, and in 


one no cause for alarm or suspicion. 

Hands that are of a regularly nor- 
mal type show but little in character 
and originality, the owner always be- 
ing the gentleman and doing the ac- 
cepted thing. The lines of the palms 
will usually be of the same normal 
outline, in generalities, and therefore 
readily legible. 

When the veins are prominent and 
the conformation of the skin fine, 
a supersensitive and nervous type is 
shown; one who feels deeply and 
of a highly strung organization. 

In reading one hand, always mod- 
ify it by the other; for a weak line in 
the left may be strengthened by the 
corresponding line in the right hand, 
and vice-versa. 
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THE GREAT BLOOD AND FLESH MAKER 
BRAIN AN NERVE NUTRIENT 


Makes thy People Plump 

Rich, red blood, strong nerves, clears and beau- 
tifies the complexion and restores to the pale, 
nareans and sickly the bloom and vigor of youth. 

No drugs; no Opiates: no Poisons, 

Nature's Own Reme dy—atrue a containing 
allthe Essential Elements of Life. 

Cures Like Magic aé/ Wasting Diseases, Rheu- 
matism, Locomotor Ataxia, all Stomach, Liver and 

idney Troubles, Indigestion, Catarrh and ali Blood, 
Nerve and Female Diseases. 


A 35-CENT TRIAL PACKAGE (1° days treat- 
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Booklet,**How to Secure Perfect Health and Beauty,’’ free, 
Atal] First-Class Druggists’, $1.00—1 month's treatment, 


Address ALFALFA NUTRIENT CO. 
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Parsons’ Hemstitcher 
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oil All © each, postpaic for catalog 
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W. R. PARSONS & CO. 
48 to 52 North Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Lia Rand’s Perfecto Cream 


Scientifically prepared Pure, 
White, Non-Acid, Tissue Builder, 
Skin Food, Bleach, Beautifer. 
a = ly absorbed by the Skin, 

tes the Complexion, 
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Send stamp FREE Sample 

Lia Rand’s Dermacare 
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The Cleanser that Cleanses 
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the dark Stain around the neck 
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Freckles and Liver Spots Its e hardens the 





Tissues, thu: eradicating Wrinkles Four oz. Pack- 
age, 25 Cents, S« d stamp for FREE Sample 
Superfluous Heir Removed 
by Lia Rand’s natacamerraengyid 





A thoroughly reliable, odorless pr tion, containing 
no acid Does its work ir painless] Joes 
not irritate the skin. Can i used as required. 
Price, $1.00 by Mail, « r dealer for it 
Lia Rand’s Specialties 

Kurefut, A. B. Powder, Savon Higenique, Dry and 
Liquid Manoklene, Hygienic Head Cream, Facial and 
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Lia Rand’s Milk of Cucumber 
and Wild Flow .rs 





A delightful Lotion A safeg rd against Tan and 
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mailing 15 cents ¢ a 
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199 Washington St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A pleasant arrangement. Good de- 
sign for 35 or 40 foot lot. Cost all 
or. furnace heat, $2,300. 
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T is said by wise men 

| that cooks are’ born 
and not made. ‘This 
may be right in theory, but 
not in practice. Every 
thoughtful and thrifty 
housewife can learn how to 
cook; some better than oth- 
ers, to be sure, but where 
there is a will there is a 
way! It should be every 


st 


woman's endeavor to make 
her home happy, and noth- 
ing is more conducive to 
happiness than a well-satis- 
fied “inner man.” Just 
now we have entered the 
“Lenten Season,” a_ most 





perplexing time for the pro- 
vider. It has been so from 
time immemorial, because 
eating has occupied a large 
share of men’s thoughts the world over. We all 
have read of artists, scholars, great kings and 
great men who could appreciate a generous living 
as well as their more commonplace brethren. A 
story is told of one of the Venetian Doges, a great 
gourmand, who continually exacted new dishes 
to tempt his appetite. Sending for his chef, he 
told him that if, for the Lenten season, he did 
not concoct a new and tempting dish, he would 
be forced to pass over the Bridge of Sighs. This, 
the disconsolate chef knew, meant death. He 
passed a night of agony. ‘Toward morning an in- 
spiration seized him; he made a paste. The ap- 
pointed day arrived; dishes filled with the paste 
were put on the Doge’s table and served with 
them a well-seasoned tomato sauce and a ragout 
of fresh, fat eels. The Doge, well pleased, sent 
for the chef, treated him with distinction, and, 
seating him at his side, cried out exultingly: 
“Ma no, cari Maca ron!” (Lovely, more than 
lovely.) ‘This, it is recorded, was the origin of 
the Italian national dish, macaroni. 

Macaroni and spaghetti are very useful forms 
of food, as they give us many delicious ways of 
serving wheat, that most valuable cereal. They 
are made of the best wheat-flour and prepared 
in shapes which may be stored for a long time. 
Wheat-flour, when eaten in the form of macaroni 
is more digestible than when made into bread. It 
can be prepared in so many different ways, served 
also as a substitute for potatoes with fricassées, 
stews, fish, ete. It will make a delicious Lenten 
dish. 

Baked Macaroni Plain, 

Break into two-inch pieces enough macaroni to 
fill two large cups. Pour it into a large sauce- 
pan of boiling salted water, and boil until soft. 
urn into a strainer and let cold water run over 
it; then place it nicely in a baking-dish and 
cover with the following sauce. Heat in a small 
Saucepan a tablespoonful of butter, mix into it 
until smooth a tablespoonful of flour; add slowly 
and gradually one cup of hot milk; season the 
sauce with a teaspoonful of salt and a pinch of 
white pepper. Pour this sauce hot over the maca- 
roni, then sprinkle a small cupful of fine bread- 
crumbs over it; place little pieces of butter on 
top, here and there, and bake until the crumbs 
are a light brown. 

Macaroni with Cheese (Baked), 

Prepare the macaroni as above, then mix half a 
cupful of grated Parmesan cheese with the maca- 
roni before adding the sauce. 

Macaroni with Oysters (Baked), 

Prepare the macaroni as stated above, then mix 
in two cupfuls of raw oysters, well seasoned, and 
pour over a cupful of thick cream, instead of the 











USEFUL AND TIMELY RECIPES AND | 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Edited by LIA RAND, author of the “ Philosophy of Cooking,” etc. 





$ same way. They make quite 
% an addition to the daily 
3  ménu, are inexpensive and 
easily prepared. 


Fish. 


Fish contains but little 
fat (the white varieties par- 
ticularly); it is easily di- 

gested, and is especially 
adapted to all those upon 
whom there are great de- 
mands for nervous energy. 
It is invaluable as an article 
of food. Salmon heads the 
list in nutritive qualities, 
and is much richer than 
meat. Fish should be per- 














SUGGESTIONS AND RECIPES FOR THE LENTEN SEASON. 


white sauce. Cover with bread crumbs and little 
pieces of butter, and bake. Serve hot with toast- 
ed crackers. 
Timbale of Macaroni a la Macedoine, 
Make a rich, good paste, line a quart mold 
with it. Boil half a pound of macaroni until ten- 
der, drain and mix it with two-thirds of a cup 
of rich milk, a piece of fresh butter the size of a 
large egg, a cupful of grated cheese, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a pinch of cayenne pepper. When 
well mixed pour it into the lined mold and bake 
for half an hour in a hot oven. 


Timbale of Macaroni a I'lItalian. 

Butter and line a mold with half a pound of 
macaroni, nicely boiled. Take two ounces of but- 
ter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, half a pint of 
rich stock and boil all together; then add a pound 
of left-over boiled fish, cut in small pieces; a few 
cut-up raw oysters, a small can of French mush- 
rooms. Simmer gently for ten minutes. Mix 
into this the boiled macaroni which is left over 
after the mold is lined, then pour all into the 
mold and bake for half an hour in a hot oven. 
This timbale is delicious, and can be served 
alone as an entrée or at luncheon with heated 
crackers. 

Macaroni or Spaghetti a la Napolitana. 

Soil either macaroni or spaghetti in salted boil- 
ing water until soft, drain and serve in a warmed 
dish, pouring over the following sauce: 

Sauce.—Boil until soft a can of tomatoes and 
strain them. Fry in three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter two finely cut onions, and add the strained to- 
matoes to them. Thicken with two teaspoonfuls 
of cornstarch, dissolved in cold water, and add 
it slowly to the sauce. Pour into this the liquor 
of twenty-five large oysters, salt and pepper to 
taste and boil up briskly. Just before serving, 
throw the oysters in the sauce and boil for a few 
minutes until the oysters begin to curl, then serve 
hot on the boiled macaroni. The addition of a 
few finely cut-up mushrooms, or some mushroom 
catsup, gives it a very fine flavor. 

Tomato Bisque. 

One can or a quart of ripe tomatoes stewed un- 
til soft enough to strain easily. When strained, 
put on to boil two quarts of milk, a cupful of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one saltspoon 
of white pepper. Mix two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch with a little cold milk, so as to make it 
pour. easily. Stir into the hot milk, then add the 
strained tomatoes and boil for ten minutes, to 
thoroughly cook the cornstarch. Add a little soda 
to the tomato to prevent from curdling the milk. 
Serve with toasted soda-crackers, or fried squares 
of bread. All other bisques can be made in the 
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fectly fresh, perfectly 
cleaned, and thoroughly 
cooked, or it will be indi- 
gestible, and sometimes poi- 
sonous. The flesh of good fresh fish is firm 
and hard, and will rise at once when pressed with 
the finger. If the eyes are dull and sunken, the 
gills pale, and the flesh flabby or soft, the fish is 
not fresh. Cook the fish in salted boiling water 
for the purpose of keeping the juices in the fish— 
as the flesh of fish breaks easily, the water should 
never be allowed to boil rapidly. Salmon, cod, 
sheepshead, and white fish are all boiled alike and 
served hot with different sauces. Put a few 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar and all kind of spices 
in the water in which the fish is boiled, have the 
sauce smooth and hot, pour some over the boiled 
fish; serve the rest in a sauce-boat. Plain boiled 
rice, potatoes, or macaroni make a desirable ad- 
junct. 
Fish Chowder, 

Pare and slice six large potatoes, put them on 
to boil in one quart of water and boil ten min- 
utes. Cut a quarter of a pound of pickled pork 
in small pieces and fry a nice light brown in a 
frying-pan ; add two large onions cut up thin and 
fry a light brown. Spread on a dish five pounds 
of fresh fish, well washed and salt and peppered; 
spread the onions and pork pieces over it; let it 
stand for half an hour. In the meantime add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour to the hot fat and rub 
smooth; pour into it a pint of hot milk and boil 
up. When the potatoes have cooked ten minutes, 
add the fish, the onions, the pork and one pint of 
hot milk. Boil it all together for twenty min- 
utes ; then add slowly the thickening from the fry- 
ing-pan. Serve hot with heated pilot-biscuits. 

Fish Balls or Cakes, 

Boil one pint of fish and chop fine; boil and 
mash very fine eight white potatoes; mix with the 
fish. Bring two ounces of cream to a boil, add 
two large tablespoonfuls of butter and two whole 
eggs, well beaten. Pour this over the fish and 
potatoes and beat hard, until very light. Then 
make it into balls or flat cakes; set them in a 
frying-basket and fry in a full kettle of hot fat. 
Fish hash can be made from the same mixture as 
for fish cakes. Put in a frying-pan small pieces 
of butter until brown, put the mixture in it, 
cook it for fifteen minutes and turn it out like an 
omelette. This makes a nice breakfast dish. 

Escalloped Fish, 

Boil four pounds of cod or haddock in boiling 
salted water and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Boil until the fish starts easily from the bone; 
remove the skin and bones and break into flakes. 
Put a pint of cream and a pint of milk to boil, 
and when near boiling pour into it four table- 
spoonfuls of flour dissolved in a little milk. 
When smooth, boil ten minutes and season highly, 
cover with bread crumbs and bake half an hour. 
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ATTERNS of all garments illustrated in Pictorta, Review may be obtained only from the 
AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY, 853 Broadway, New York City at the prices 


quoted. Mail orders must be accompanied by cash or postal orders. 


is wanted. 


Also kindly state if lining 


In ordering patterns from us CUT TO MEASURE, two days must be allowed for same. In case 
of required sizes being kept in stock, orders will be filled without delay. 


FIGURE ON COVER PAGE. 

Visiting gown of blue crepe de 
Chine richly fancified with Venise 
lace. The application of the trim- 
ming on the waist accentuates the 
fashionable long-shouldered — effect, 
and the sleeves in their generous 
proportions adhere to the most popu- 
lar shaping. The graceful skirt is 
elaborated to correspond with the 
waist, and in its style embodies the 
most exclusive features. Pattern, 
waist, $1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra each. 


DAINTY CONCEITS IN 
WAISTS. 
(Illustrated on page 4.) 

Fig. A175. Waist of black crépe 
de Chine handsomely embroidered 
all over. The fronts frame a soft 
vest of white silk muslin, caught in 
a corsage rosette at the center. 
Graceful elbow sleeves, completed 
with double frills. Pattern, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. A176. Waist of fern-green 
Sapho satin, with handsome flower 
appliqués fancifying the waist, to 
yoke depth. A low neck effect is 
employed, in accordance with the 
new collarless designs. Pattern, $1.00. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. A177. Evening waist of white 
Chantilly lace and silk muslin. Dec- 
ollétage outlined with pearls; sur- 
plice fronts secured high on the bust; 
Pattern, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. A178. Evening waist of black 
crepe de Chine, with “1830” bertha 
tucked at the top. Shirrings contrib- 
ute to the general effect, and shoul- 


elbow sleeves. 


der-straps are employed. Pattern, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 


LATEST CONSTRUCTIONS IN 
CLOTH. 
(Illustrated on page 6.) 

Fig. 207a. Street gown of réséda- 
green basket cloth, showing effective 
arrangement of strap collars and 
strappings on the modish sleeves. 
Skirt is fancified to correspond, and 
the addition of lace medallions gives 
a chic air. Pattern, waist, $1.00; 
skirt, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra each. 

Fig. 208a. Gown of oyster-colored 
broadcloth, in light-weight quality, 
in charming combination with Cluny 
lace. The coffee coat is of exclusive 
shaping, and cord loops and buttons 
adorn the fronts. Pattern, waist, 


. 


$1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra each. 

Fig. 2092. 
voile, with blouse waist faced at the 


Gown of royal blue 


fronts with batiste and turned back 
in revers. Military shoulders out- 
lined with fringe. Collar of panne; 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves. Skirt is plait- 
ed in front and at the sides. Pattern, 
waist, $1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut to 


measure, 50 cents extra each. 


PRETTY BODICES FOR FOR- 
MAL WEAR. 
(Illustrated on page 8.) 

Fig. 718. Bodice of Venise lace, 
with bolero and sleeves of bébe-blue 
gros de Londres, fancified with nov- 
elty braid. Scarf of bébe-blue crépe. 
Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 

cents extra. 

Fig. 719. Bodice of poppy - red 
bengaline, with simple decoration of 


black silk cord and tassels. Pattern, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 

Fig. 720. Bodice of alabaster- 


white crépe de Chine, decorated with 
embroidered appliqués, and _ fronts 
bordered with pale-blue panne, deco- 
rated with fancy buttons. Vest of 
embroidered chiffon. Tops of sleeves 
shirred. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 721. Monte Carlo waist of 
white crépe de Chine, with guipure 
decorations. Scarf of sky-blue panne 
crépe. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 


HANDSOME EVENING GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page ro.) 

Fig. Aros. dinner 

alabaster-white peau de 


Dancing or 
gown of 
crépe, with decollété neck, elaborated 
with thread lace and tucks. The 
skirt is shaped according to the most 
exclusive models. Pattern, waist, 
$1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra each. 

Fig. Argo. 
silk muslin embroidered 
bands of black velvet, uniquely ap- 
plied. Pompadour neck, and elbow 
sleeves. Pattern, waist, $1.00; skirt, 
$1.00." Cut to measure, 50 cents extra 
each. 

Fig. A200. 
gown of black Liberty silk, flounced 
above the knees and elaborated with 
bouquet of 


Dinner gown of white 
between 


Dinner or evening 


shirrings. A_ corsage 
cabbage roses gives a chic air to the 
low-neck bodice. Pattern, waist, 
$1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra each. 


REVIEW. 


FASHIONABLE MOURNING 
DRESS. 
(Illustrated on page 14.) 

Fig. A166. Costume of black Mo- 
zambique relieved with crape. Sur- 
plice collars widen the shoulders, and 
silk ornaments and dull jet. buttons 
add a finishing touch. Pattern, waist, 
$1.00; skirt, $1.00. 
50 cents extra each. 

Fig. A167. Costume of black silk 
poplin, with jabot of black chiffon 
and relief of black crape. 


Cut to measure, 


Leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves. Pattern, waist, $1.00; 
skirt, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra each. 

Fig. A167. black 
crépon, in plaited style; front panel 
of crape. 


Costume of 


Rosettes of crape are fan- 
cifully disposed on the waist. Pat- 
tern, waist, $1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra each. 


CHARMING DESIGNS IN SILK 
AND LACE. 
(Illustrated on page 16.) 

Fig. 726. Waist of white crepe de 
Chine, with bolero fronts forming a 
yoke of Cluny lace, below which ac- 
cordion plaits regulate the fulness. 
Frills of lace supply the finishing 
touch. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to meas- 

ure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 727. Waist of ivory silk mus- 
lin in fanciful tucked effect, with bo- 
lero tucked en bayadére. Insertion, 
lace frills and buttons contribute to 
the decoration. Pattern, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 728. Waist of white peau de 
crépe in combination with antique 
lace, with pointed neck and yoke, 
below 


elaborated with insertion, 





which shirrings control the fulness. 
Three-quarter length sleeves. Pat- 
tern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 

Fig. 729. Waist of white tussah 
silk adorned with Cluny lace, effec- 
tively disposed. 
the front by frills of lace outlined 
Pattern, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 


Bolero simulated at 


with insertion. 


ALL-WHITE TOILETTES. 
(Illustrated on page 18.) 

Fig. A172. Costume of alabaster- 
white satin-cloth, trimmed in bands 
Skirt is fancifully 
decorated, as is also the waist, but- 


of guipure d'art. 


tons providing an ornamental touch. 
Pattern, waist, $1.00; skirt, $1.00. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra each. 

Fig. A173. 
white ‘satin-cloth, with bolero waist 
elaborated with medallions, velvet 


Costume of oyster- 


and cord ornaments; cuffs and belt 
also of velvet. Skirt shows a novel 
arrangement of medallions in gradu 
ated sizes. Pattern, waist, $1.00; 
skirt, $1.00. 
extra each. 

Fig. A174. 
de crépe in combination with all- 


Cut to measure, 50 cents 
Costume of white peau 


over net ornamented with a design in 
cloth. 
waist and_ sleeves. 
$1.00; skirt, $1.00. 


50 cents extra each. 


Plaits are a feature of the 
Pattern, waist, 
Cut to measure, 


FOR CEREMONIOUS FUNC- 
TIONS. 
(Illustrated on page 20.) 
Fig. A204. Gown of cadet-blue 
veiling elaborated with plaits at the 
front and shirrings. Waist shows 


(Continued on page 47.) 


For the Form and Complexion 


Has been successfully used by leading actresses, singers and women of fashion 


for more than 25 years. 


Wherever applied it is instantly absorbed through the pores of the skin and 
its wonderful nutrition feeds the wasting tissues, 


as if by magic, one application often showing a remarkable improvement 
Dr. Charles’s Flesh Food is positively the only preparation known to medi 
cal science that will round out hollows in the neck and produce firm, healthy 


flesh on thin cheeks, arms and hands. 


FOR DEVELOPING THE BUST 
or bredsts, shrunken from nursing, it has the highest indorsement of physicians. 
Two boxes is often sufficient to make the bust firm, large and beautiful. 
Sold by Department Stores and Druggists. 
Regular Price, $1.00 a box, but to all who take advantage of this SPECIAL 
OFFER and send us one dollar, we will send (2) boxes, in plain wrapper. 


A sample box and our book, “Art of Massage.” fully 
illustrated, will be sent free to any lady sending Ten 
Address 


Cents to pay the cost of mailing. 


DR. CHARLES CO., 19 Park Place, New York 
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AR-SIGHTED mothers are already begin- 
ning on the young daughter's wardrobe for 
spring and summer, and, indeed, consider- 

ing the many changes that it requires for the 
growing child, this is a wise expedient. 

We again wish to call the attention of our pa- 
trons to the fact that patterns issued in the Home 
Dressmaker Department are procurable only dur- 
ing the month in which issued. 

Our special pattern this month is a little girls’ 
low-neck dress, to be worn with or without a 
guimpe. It is in 6 years’ size only, and for the 
making will require 234 yards of material 36 
inches wide, with 34 yard of contrasting fabric 
for the bertha, and sleeve-frill in block design, 
or 3 yards of goods 36 inches wide for entire 
dress, including bertha. 

This stylish pattern may be obtained by return- 
ing coupon on the editorial page of this number, 
which is the back inside of cover, accompanied 
by 10 cents in stamps. We recognize no orders 
unless accompanied by the necessary stamps. Our 
free patterns, issued in this department, will be 
furnished in Europe at 25 cents apiece. 

The frock here pictured was developed in 
cloud-blue cotton étamine, with a bertha of black 
taffeta overlaying a bertha of lace, and providing 
a pretty finish for the rounding outline of the 


“ 
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Condutted by MLLE. PRATIQUE. 
(See 2d Cover for Coupon.) 


Note.—Pattern advertised in Home Dressmaker oh agree is procurable only 
until last day of month in which issue 
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taken the precedence over all colors, and all-white 
toilettes, including hat, cloak, stockings and shoes, 
have been highly popular during the winter, and 
will continue to command attention for warmer 
months. 

Tub frocks are numerous and dashing. Red in 
its many shades will be exceedingly smart in 
piqué, linen and other wash materials, and the 
various shades of blue are close rivals. 

Point d’esprit, lace, silk muslin, Swiss and em- 
broidered linons will be selected for more elabo- 
orate occasions, and will be simply made and 
worn with panne ribbon sashes in gay floral and 
Pompadour designs. 

x *k x* 

We have stepped gradually into an atmosphere 
of sloping shoulders, long and broad, sleeves pic- 
turesquely bouffante below the elbow and skirts 
built on greater dimensions. 

Particularly true is this of the summer gown, 
representative types of which are exhibited in the 
shops in a bewildering assortment of colors, and 
tempting styles. 

Cotton laces are very fashionable for trimming, 
especially in the imitation Cluny and antique pat- 
terns, and broad bands are the distinctive embel- 
lishment. Blue is most popular, next to white, 
in all shades, from sapphire and royal blue for 








the street, in woolen fabrics, to all shades in 
beautiful cotton materials, such as étamine, hop- 
sacking, grenadine and mercerized linen and 
cheviot. 

For the natty shirt-waist suit these cotton 
goods are highly recommended, and plaits, stitch- 
ing, lace and buttons form the main decoration. 

There is a new shade of green that is highly 
becoming to blondes, and which is distinguished 
by the name of goose-green. White is contrasted 
with it, and the harmony of green and white is 
preserved throughout. A chic tub gown of this 
order was made with the gored skirt adiusted at 
the top with plaits, stitched to hip-yoke depth. 
The waist had a novel yoke bolero that extended 
upward toward the center and formed caps for 
the sleeves in the desired sloping style. Insets of 
Cluny in medallions gave the necessary relief tone, 

and white pearl 








buttons adorned 





the front. 

A gown of white 
mercerized linen 
banded with Cluny 
or antique lace is 





an excellent. in- 




















vestment ~ that 
commands admir- 
ing attention. Flat 
plaits may be ar- 
ranged above each 
band, which, be- 
cause of the width, 
should be made to 
slant toward the 
front, the seam of 
the skirt being 
made at the center. 

Twine-cloth is a 
novelty that will 
be universally 
sought for smart 
woolen gowns. 
Very elaborate are 
some of these con- 
ceptions, the white, 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

(Continued from page 45.) 
the fashionable military shoulders in 
caps, and a chic touch is supplied in 
a jabot of white silk. Medallions of 
antique lace add to the decoration. 
Pattern, waist $1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra each. 

Fig. A205. Gown of white poplin, 
with a bolero simulated in the waist 
by box-plaits. The same device dec- 
orates the skirt. A soft crush belt of 
panne ribbon defines the sloping line 
of the waist. Pattern, waist, $1.00; 
skirt, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra each. 

Fig. A206. Gown of sage-green 
bouretted crépe, showing a unique 
disposition of box-plaits. The elab- 
orate blouse waist is relieved with 
white silk, embroidered bands, and 
fancy cord ornaments. Fancy stitches 
play an important part in the garni- 
ture. Pattern, waist, $1.00; skirt, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra 
each. 


NOVEL SPRING COATS. 
(Illustrated on page 22.) 

Fig. 758. Monte Carlo coat of white 
cloth, fancified with stitched strap- 
pings and cord ornaments. Fronts 
faced with embroidery and velvet. 
Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra. 

Fig. 759. Louis XV. coat of black 
taffeta in plaited style. Plaited sleeve 
caps, shoulders in military style. 
Decoration of Venise lace. Belt of 
panne. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 760. Monte Carlo coat of 
black peau de soie, relieved with 
strappings and black lace. Facings 
of panne and lace. Pattern, $1.00. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 761. Monte Carlo coat of 
putty-colored broadcloth, with fichu 
collar and vestee of black panne. 
Decorations of silk cord. Pattern, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 


CHIC STREET COSTUMES. 
(Illustrated on page 24.) 

Fig. A2or. Street costume of sil- 
ver-gray basket cloth, lined with 
white taffeta. Short Monte Carlo or 
coffee coat in plaited style. Flat col- 
lar of blue velvet with stitched taf- 
feta, completed with fancy orna- 
ments. Sleeves of newest shaping. 
Skirt relieved with deep tucks. Pat- 
tern, waist, $1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra each. 

Fig. A2o2z. Costume of royal-blue 
voile, simply decorated in braid over- 
lapping fancy silk bands. Plaited 
front in panel style; waist plaited to 
correspond. Pattern, waist, $1.00; 
skirt, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra eacli. 

Fig. A203. Costume of gendarme- 
blue basket cloth, fancified with 
plaits. Coffee coat completed at the 
neck with tapestry embroidery and 
grélots, and short ends of blue panne 
silk. Skirt shows latest conceit in 
strapping. Pattern, waist, $1.00; skirt, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents ex- 
tra each. 
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WALKING SKIRTS FOR CLOTH 
AND COTTON. 
(Illustrated on page 26.) 

Fig. 410. Skirt of white piqué, 
decorated with stitched bands of 
white linen. Plaited back. Pattern, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 411. Skirt of gray homespun, 
with tucks stitched to simulate plaits. 
Stitching and buttons supply a neat 
finish. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 412. Skirt of blue mercerized 
linen in slot-seam style, stitched in 
white. Unique hip strappings. Pat- 
tern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 

Fig. 413. Skirt of dark-blue chev- 
iot, with tucks stitched in white to 
simulate plaits. Wide strappings of 
the material, stitched in white. Pat- 
tern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 

Fig. 414. Skirt of crimson cotton 
hopsacking, stitched in white. Hip- 
yoke extended to form front panel. 
Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra. 


DISTINCT TAILOR STYLES. 
(Illustrated on page 28.) 

Fig. 647. Costume of black taffeta 
with Eton bolero, with neck decora- 
tion of lace over satin, and fancy 
cord ornaments. Skirt varied with 
box-plaits. Deep crush belt of black 
satin. Pattern, waist, $1.00; skirt, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra 
each. 

Fig. 648. Costume of royal-blue 
étamine, with tucks stitched to simu- 
late plaits. Louis XV. coat. Deco- 
rative bands of embroidery and cord 
ornaments introduced. Pattern, waist, 
$1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra each. 

Fig. 649. Costume of gray twine- 


cloth, with Eton bolero and skirt’ 


fancified with strappings. Crush belt 
of satin. Pattern, waist, $1.00; skirt, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 


STYLISH COATS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 
(Illustrated on page 30). 

Fig. 184a. Coat of gray broad- 
cloth, fancified with machine-stitch- 
ing, strappings and cord ornaments. 
The sailor-collar is of unique shap- 
ing, and decorated, as are the sleeves, 
with narrow bands of white taffeta. 
Large pearl buttons. Pattern, $1.00. 
Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 185a. Coat of cloud-blue 
French broadcloth, relieved with ma- 
chine-stitching and narrow insertion. 
Pattern, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 
25 cents extra. 

Fig. 186a. Coat of light-blue French 
broadcloth, relieved with white broad- 
cloth appliqués and black and white 
cord. Pattern, 75 cents. Cut to meas- 
ure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 187a. Coat of navy-blue zibe- 
line, with oddly-shaped collar of 
white étamine, embroidered in blue 
fancy stitches. Openings to pockets 
are made obliquely at the sides. Pat- 
tern, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 
cents extra. 


Fig. 188a. Japanese coat of black 
taffeta in Kimono style, shirred at the 
neck to yoke depth and at the tops 
of the sleeves. Trimming band and 
cuff of white broadcloth. Pattern, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 


TUB FROCKS FOR CHILDREN. 


(Illustrated on page 32.) 
Fig. A179. Frock of navy-blue 


linen in sailor style, with collar and 
shield of white linen, banded in Her- 
cules braid. Scarf of scarlet wash- 
silk; embroidered chevrons of a nau- 
tical order provide a neat finish. 
Pattern, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra. 

Fig. A180. Frock of white cheviot 
trimmed in scarlet wash soutache 
braid. Shirrings are introduced on 
the waist, below the round yoke, and 
on the skirt. Pattern, 75 cents. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. A181. Frock of white mer- 
cerized linen, in plaited style, stitched 
in scarlet. Scarlet glazed kid belt. 
Pattern, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra. 

Fig. A182. Frock of scarlet Gala- 
tea, with double sailor-collars that 
taper at the front, forming the 
double-breasted portion of the fronts. 
Kilt skirt. Pattern, 75 cents. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. A183. Sailor suit of réséda- 
green cotton étamine, with a collar 
of white linen introduced at the neck. 
Embroidered chevrons give a chic 
air, and a tie of poppy-red silk gives 
the necessary relief tone. Skirt is 
tucked above the hem. Pattern, 75 
cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 


FROCKS FOR THE YOUNG 
MISS. 


(Illustrated on page 34.) 

Fig. A189. Frock of silver-gray 
peau de crépe, with trimmings of 
white cloth embroidered in gray, in 
arabesque design. Accordion-pleated 
bertha. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. A1go. Frock of lake-blue cot- 
ton basket cloth effectively relieved 
with embroidery. Drop-shoulders, and 
the belt is of patent leather. Pattern, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. A1gt. Frock of white India 
linen, suitable for confirmation. Gar- 
niture of Irish embroidery. Square 
yoke. Shirrings are introduced with 
good effect. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. Atg2. Frock of cloud-blue 
étamine, decorated with embroidered 
bands. Bolero waist and sleeve-caps 
are features of the mode. Pattern, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 


APPAREL FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 


(Illustrated on page 36.) 


SMART 


Frock of white piqué 
Buttons and strap- 


Fig. A193. 


and embroidery. 
Permanently Cured. No fits or nervous- 


FITS ness after first day’s use of Dr. Kline's 
Great Nerve Restorer. Send for FREE $2.00 
trial bottle and treatise. Dr. R. H. Kiine, Ltd., 
g3t Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Suite 574, 


pings provide an ornamental touch. 


Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 25 
cents extra. 

Fig. A1g4. Frock of white Gala- 
tea, trimmed in bands of red piqué. 
Plaited skirt. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to 
measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. A1g5. Frock of scarlet de- 
laine, trimmed in rows of black vel- 
vet ribbon. French waist, deep ber- 
tha, pointed at the front and back. 
Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 25 
cents extra. 

Fig. A1g6. Little boy’s or girl’s 
frock of white linen, with embroid- 
ered shawl-collar framing a tucked 
vest. Tucks embellish the tops of 
the sleeves. Skirt lengthened by a 
flounce. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to meas- 
ure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. A1g7. Little boy’s or girl’s 
frock of white piqué, in Russian 
style. Closing arranged at left side, 
with three buttons. Patch-pocket ap- 
plied high on right side. Belt of the 
material, closed with a button. Pat- 
tern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 25 cents 
extra. 





A Bunion 





BE YOUR OWN CHIRODOPIST. We have a 
handsome 20 page illustrated booklet on ‘‘ How to have 
Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet,’ which we will mail to any 
address fora 2c stamp. Bunions CAN be cured. The 
booklet tells you how to do it in your own home without 
cutting and without the slightest inconvenience. It also 
tells about the prevention and removal of corns, ingrowing 
toe nails and the treatment of all kinds of foot troubles. 
FOOT REMEDY.CO., 

59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





DressmaKers’ 
Convention » 


The Semi-Annual 
Exhibit and Convention of the 
National Dressmakers’ Association 

will be held at 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


MARCH 16th to 2lst. 


A large collection of genuine imported 
Parisian Models (not copies) and American 
made gowns will be shown. 

Prominent speakers from different states 
will lecture afternoon and evening on subjects 
of vital importance to the dressmakers, and 
exhibitors will demonstrate their many inter- 
esting articles, 

The following medals made by Tiffany & 
Co., New York, 1st Prize, Gold Medal; 2d 
Prize, Silver Medal ; 3d Prize, Bronze Medal ; 
4th Prize, Honorable Mention (medal); 5th 
Prize, Highly Commended (medal) will be 
awarded for the best domestic gowns ex- 
hibited, 

THE AMERICAN DRESSMAKER will award a 
Silver Loving Cup for the best American 
made gown giving the most practical ideas 
for dressmakers, exhibited at the opening. 


This Association is for the mutual 
benefit of Dressmakers. Reduced 
Railroad fares and Hotel rates to 
those attending. Write to Asso- 
ciation Manager for information 
regarding reduced fares, etc, 3 3 
BUSINESS 


W. H. DRADP 9 MANAGER 


National Dressmakers’ Association 
83 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention Pictorta, Review when 
writing to advertisers. 














HE styles of a hundred years ago more or 
less impregnate current fashions. It was 
the period of the Republic in France, 

and everything had changed, the hours of dining, 
the train of thought, and more than all things, 
the dress of the people. Hoops and paint were 
banished, St. Pierre's “Paul and Virginie” had 
initiated a feeling for simplicity, and silks and 
satins yielded to muslin gowns and white straw 
hats. With the revolution in the State and the 
appreciation shown for republics which were as- 
sociated chiefly with classic days, came a return 
to classic models, and the ladies dressed their 
hair and themselves in classic attire, adopting 
Greek and Roman fashions and alarmingly scanty 
draperi >S. 

In England George III. was king, and whereas 
in the earlier years of his reign powder and 
hoops and patches had held sway, all 
these yielded to the adoption of cling- 
ing drapery. 

Those who are bent on reproducing 
the modes of 1802 and 1803 have a 
plethora of choice, but they must ab- 
jure petticoats as much as they can and 
favor short waists, long gloves, and 
low bodices mostly. 

A mode of the moment for walking 
was a short skirt with a couple of 
stitched bands round the hem, and 
over it a distinctive bodice fastening 
at the back, cut in one, with a straight 
all-round basque, not unlike the jerseys 
we used to wear; this assumed a V 
shape, low at the neck, and was bor- 
dered with a frill, accompanying a 
helmet-shaped cap. The large muffs 
of to-day were worn, and the parasols 
were not only jointed, but were made 
so that they could be tilted sideways. 

The most charming hoods bordered 
with lace were fastened under the chin, 
made of some gossamer material, and 
attached to them were long lace ends, 
which fell almost to the knee. The 
fashionable colors were orange, blue, 
scarlet, Egyptian brown, puce, coqueli- 
cot, and pea green. It was the day of 
shawls, richly embroidered. The hair- 
dressing was really very pretty, the 
hair covering the forehead, and often 
gathered at the back, where it was in- 
termixed with soft silk gauze, the 
twisted curls on the top of the head 
being very. picturesque, sometimes 
mingling with draped scarves. 

Colored feathers and flowers were 
worn in the hair. The description of 
the hairdressing reads very much like 
the present style, the hair divided in 
the middle, very low from the crown 
to the brow, a single curl in front, but 
love locks often fell on the shoulders, 
and plaits or loose curls. Hats were turned up be- 
hind, diamonds were all the rage, and chains of 
pearls on links of gold displayed the medallions 
then in vogue. The fashionable coiffures were 
& la Ninon and demi-Titus, and turbans of white 
muslin with plumes were worn, and very becom- 
ing they were, and so were mob caps. Striped 
velvet ribbons figured on the dresses. It was 
the fashion to be pale and to ignore rouge. 

Underskirts of one color, overdresses of an- 
other, and tunics @ la Juive, with short waists 
and long sleeves, all to match, and a little touch 
of the color of the underskirt in the sleeve were 
the prevailing styles worn with filets of gold wire 
in the hair accompanying veils floating at the 
back. For evening there were patent net and 
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embroidered crepe, distinct trains, swansdown 
tippets, and white shoes, fichus being often folded 
round the bodices. These were cut very low, 
but were filled into the neck with a sort of tucker. 
Quite plain skirts, short jackets, opening over a 
full white chemisette, and beaver hats with stiff 
crown were also fashionable. Colored girdles 
figured on many of the dresses, it being specially 


ells 





mentioned “that robes without tails” were in 
vogue. But women clung to the crépe turbans, 
they were so becoming, and it was de rigueur in 
those days to wear the flowers that were in sea- 
son, and a great deal of muslin in the day time, 
with fur tippets or white cloaks. The pelisses of 
those days were often rounded at the edges, and 
were at least half a yard shorter in the waist, 
the sleeves cut in one with the bodice from the 
neckband, the cuff as a part of the sleeves falling 
over the hand. Arched combs with earrings and 
sandalled shoes were noticeable. 

The capotes took the place of bonnets; they 
encased the hair at the back like a net, and the 
brim, which was oval, overshadowed the face. A 
half-handkerchief frequently secured the outdoor 
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headdress, and both for morning and evening 
wear chemisettes drawn up to the throat were a 
feature. Neckerchiefs with frills reaching just to 
the shoulder were a favorite trimming on morn- 
ing gowns. 

White beaver hats were accompanied by white 
veils, and many of the crowns were suggestive of 
helmets. Reticules were going out of fashion, 
but there were no pockets, and the ladies carried 
their money tied in the corner of their handker- 
chiefs, their keys being attached to another cor- 
ner of this useful mouchoir. 

There was great grace and delicacy in the 
evening dresses when they were bordered, as they 
often were, with garlands of flowers continued 
round the décolletage and down the center of the 
front, often duplicated on the turban when a 
metal coronet pointed in front was not worn. 
Nothing could well be prettier than the 
crossing bodices held in by jewelled 
belts. Long pendant sleeves often sup- 
plemented the long, tight sleeves, worn 
alike for day and evening, and it was 
extraordinary how women were able 
to walk out in short sleeves and low 
dresses and very few under garments. 
It was a comfort to see that in time 
triple capes were made to slip over the 
décolletage. 

An ideal dress for a young girl was. 
made short, showing her pink shoes be- 
neath, a row of single roses carried 
round the hem of the long upper skirt 
festooning it over the under petticoat. 
Italian gauze was much to the fore for 
evening dresses, and the fashionable 
gloves were white kid, Limerick, or 
York tan. 

The men in those days wore low- 
crowned beaver hats, high stocks, with 
collars having points coming almost to 
the ears, and the “twice-rounder” white 
tie. Breeches and top boots were 
adopted for day wear, and embroidered 
shirt fronts and long-tailed coats. 

The men wore their hair cropped and 
the shirts are described as having round 
plaits on the breast and sleeves. The 
higher the collar the better they pleased 
the beaux, and some of the more fash- 
ionable ones rose from the neck as 
high as the nose. In the current fash- 
ions of the day the young men were 
described as wearing “‘very short coats 
with skirts so separate as to allow the 
breeches to be seen between them.” 
The coats were tight on the arm and 
broad on the shoulders, with a number 
of folds towards the sleeves, globular 
buttons were often introduced upon 
them; outdoor coats with their triple 
capes, the riding coats having velvet 
collars. 

The mode came in of wearing the stockings 
of the same nankeen color as the breeches; grey 
when they were grey, or grass-green when they 
were green. The hats had small brims, and, as 
heretofore, the waistcoats were cut very low, with 
a single row of buttons. 

The jewelry of this period was brilliant and 
abundant. There were many rings and many 
bracelets, jewelled bandeaux in the hair and jew- 
elled aigrettes on the turbans; the chains about 
the neck grew longer and longer, coming almost 
to the knee, and were often caught up on the 
bust with a jewelled ornament. Riviéres of gems 
encircled the neck, the belts were jewelled, and 
pearls were dotted about the gowns. Sandals ac- 
companied the shoes of satin, and kid. 
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GIVING, ACCEPTING AND DE- 
CLINING INVITATIONS. 
HERE are several points in 
connection with “invitations” 
which will doubtless interest 
many of our readers, to judge from 
the questions that reach us on the 
subject, and which embrace both 
sides of the question—in reference to 
giving such and in replying to the 
same. 

When a number of guests are in- 
vited to a ball or dance, reception or 
garden party, however friendly the 
givers may be with those they invite, 
the invitations are strictly formal and 
in the third person, simply because it 
would be out of the question to write 
notes of invitation in the first person 
to a large number of friends and to 
send the formal invitations to ac- 
quaintances only. It would require 
too much time and thought to make 
such a division, and therefore all are 
alike invited on equal terms by means 
of the universally used at-home cards. 

Should invitations be an- 
swered in a similar manner? is a 
point which is not clear to many of 
our correspondents, and they are in 
doubt whether the replies to formal 
invitations, whether given by intimate 
friends or mere acquaintances, should 
invariably be worded in the same per- 
son as are the invitations. 

The answer to this doubt is that 
those on friendly terms should write 
and either decline or accept in the 
same intimate style usually employed 
by them in correspondence with those 
who have invited them, that, is in the 
first person. 

There is no reason for adopting the 
formality of the third person, as 
there is but one note to write on the 
subject, and to do otherwise would 
appear very ceremonious and stiff. 

Acquaintances not on_ intimate 
terms should, as a matter of course, 
reply in the third person in the same 
form as are the invitations. 

Invitations to large dinner parties 

in town are usually issued on dinner 
cards printed for the purpose. On 
the ordinary at-home cards, bar the 
“At Home,” “Mr. and Mrs. A. 
request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. 
}.’s company at dinner,” etc., is the 
form employed, and these invitations 
are not seldom replied to on printed 
cards also of acceptance or refusal, 
but these cards are only used when 
the dining-out acquaintance is a large 
one. 

The same rule holds good as re- 
gards in which person to reply, as al- 
ready stated, when notes of accept- 
ance or refusal are written. They 
may be in the first or third person, 
.ccording to the strength of tne 
friendship. In the country dinner in- 
vitations are invariably given in writ- 
ten notes and not on dinner cards, 


these 


words 


and the first person is far oftener 
used than the third. 

Another debatable point is concern- 
ing the wording of acceptances or re- 
fusals. Should the nature of the in- 
vitation be mentioned in the reply? 
As a*matter of accuracy it should be 


done in all replies, thus: “To dine 
with you on the 28th,” “for your 
garden party on the 30th,” “for your 
dance on Wednesday, Feb. 1,” and so 
on. To say “for your kind invitation 
on the 21st” might be misleading to 
a person who entertained largely, 
and who was giving a garden party 
and a dinner party on the same date, 
and inviting many guests to both. 
Not to include the function by name 
would make the reply a very bald 
one. Moreover, it is the correct eti- 
quette so to do. 

Courtesy, rather than etiquette, 
controls the little fact of stating the 
actual reason for refusing an invita- 
tion, as it is not imperative to say 
anything beyond expressing regret; 
but between friends it is usual to give 
the actual barrier that prevents ac- 
ceptance as being more frank and 
also more friendly. 

To regret inability to accept is the 
usual thing to write as far as slight 
acquaintances not so 
as regards friends of long standing. 

All invitations received from united 
hosts, whether they be the colonel 
and officers of a regiment or a body 
of bachelor hosts, or from a mayor 
and mayoress, or from a committee 
of any society, should always be an- 
swered in the form in which they 
are couched, viz., the third person, 
and the reason for deélining such 
invitations not given. 

Invitations to luncheon are most 
generally given by notes written in 
the first person, even to slight ac- 
quaintances. Yet there are occasions 
when the third person is the more 
suitable one to employ, that is to say, 
when comparative strangers are in- 
vited; newcomers in a county, new 
curates in a parish, for instance, and 
when to address them in the first 
person would be inappropriate. 

Invitations to this:‘meal are issued in 
the name of the hostess only, unless 
the host occupies some public posi- 


are concerned, 


tion, when his name should precede 
that of the hostess, this when the 
function is a semi-official one and is 
a luncheon party rather. than a 
luncheon. 

It should be remembered that the 
meal is termed “luncheon” in all in- 
vitations, whether the guests are many 
or few, and that it should not be 
termed “lunch.” 

Invitations to luncheon are worded 
very much as are those to small 
dinners. “Dear Mrs. A.,—Will you 
and Mr. A. come to luncheon on 
Thursday, the 21st inst., at 1.30?” etc., 
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Dress Plaiting, Cleaning and Dyeing 








Plaiting Price List | S#tisfaction 
: Guaranteed 
KNIFE or SIDE 
From rto 5 inches, rc. yard. Prompt 
6 to 10 es ™ 
a |. | i ew Delivery 
"wn ™ ee 
‘ste “ 2 * Pinking 
** 26 to 30 . —_— = 
ACCORDION Ic. a Yard 
¥Y-in., %-in., %-in. 
From ‘t to 5 inches, 2c. yard. FREE 

















“ 6toI0 = 3c. DELIVERY 
“ artors Rs 
es Ue on all Plaiting 
“ 21to25 “ rac, orders amount- 
“26to30 “* 44c. ing to 
“ene * = ™ 
"20 * ox * 50 CENTS 
** 51 to 60 ” onc. * 
or more. We 
Free directions for cutting prepay return 
and preparing sun express 
plaited skirts. charges. 
Feathers Curled and Dyed. 








Skirts, Sun-Plaited, $1.50. 


Sun-Burst Plaited Gored Skirts ; 
Pattern, 25c. 


All kinds of Dry Cleaning 
and Dyeing done at Lowest 


Prices. 


The [Manhattan Dress Plaiting, Cleaning and Dyeing Works 
201 EIGHTH AVENUE, between 20th and 2Ist Streets, NEW YORK. 








Satisfaction gearentaet or money refunded. 
Goods also sent C D. with privilege of 
examination, if $1: ‘0 ‘deposit accompanies 
the order. 
New illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


LACE COLLARS— 
Our ownimportations Y 
in Irish Point, Renais. f 
sance anc other most ad- ¥ 
W/ Vanced styles, extremely Ya) 
beautiful. From $1.25, up. E 
SILK-E UNDERSKIRTS— 
Truly silk like, but wearing bet YJ 
ter. Colors: black, heliotro 
blue, green, red, rose. Lengt! 
38, 39, 40, 41. 42, 43, 44 inches, $2.50 
express paid. 


SILK-E 


HOSIERY—Rivals the 
genuine silk article, seamless easy- 
walking goods; plain or open work 
for men and women. $1 * 4% dozen 


j BRAID BEL TS—Made of elegant 
H black silk braid with handsome oxidized 
buckles in tront and back. 50 cents post- 


SILK-E MFG. CO., 
COLDITZ & CHRISTIAN, Props., 


Acs, — RTAINS—Latest d 
174 Park Row Blidg,, a a 


NEW YORK $2.00, 
Agents Wanted. 






















or “Dear Mrs. A., (gemmmmmocenas 
—It would give us] il 
much pleasure iff 
you and Mr. A. 
come to|™ 
luncheon with us 
on Wednesday, 
aist inst.” ete. 
Substitute the 
words “and dine” 
for “to luncheon,” 
and the two invi- 
tations are thus 
synonymous. 
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$1,000 FORFEIT UP. 
Beyara Never Fails. 


HAIR DESTROYER-BEVAR A 


SOLE THE GREAT SYRIAN REMEDY 


ligious customs require the hair to be extirpated from the body. Beyara is pre- 

peared from the Syrian formule@ by a veteran chemist, and is now offered for the 

relief of those in this.country who are troubled with superfluous hair on Face, 

Arms, or other parts of the body. In no case does Beyara produce more 
results than where everything else has failed. 


Beyara is the only substitute for Electrolysis. 


The first person from each community who writes us can obtain FREE a lerge 
treatise on Superfiuous Hair, and a 


Full Size Package of Beyara FREE. 


Don’t delay in writing to us. Be the first from your locality. Attractive Terms 
to Agents. Ladies only. 


THE BEYARA CO., 238 Albany Building, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Wg BEWARA bas been in universal Lone for years in Syria, Asia, where certain re- 
a) 
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McDowell’s Practical Lesson in Dresscutting 


COPYRIGHT, 1903, BY THE McDOWELL CO. 


Seven-Gored Flare Skirt with Habit Back 





























In one of our previous lessons we showed how to draft a plain 
seven-gored skirt to actual measure, but in this lesson we de- 
sire to show how to cut a seven-gored skirt that will give a 
flaring effect at the bottom and at the same time set closer to 
the form below the hips. Sometimes skirts are cut with a flare 
on both sides of each gore at the bottom, but in this lesson we 
will have it only on one side. 

We will use for our draft the following measures: Waist, 
24; hip, 42; length of skirt in front, 42; length of skirt at side, 
43; length of skirt in back, 45. 


How to Determine the Width of Front Gore. 


We will draft the front gore first, and to aid you in deter- 
mining the width of this gore at the hip we will give the fol- 
lowing rule: When the hip measure is 42 inches, the width of 
the front gore at the hip will be 4 inches, and for every 4 inches 
larger we will increase % inch. Example: For 42-inch hip 
4 inches for front gore; for 46-inch hip 4% inches for front 
gore; for 50-inch hip 5 inches for the front gore, and for every 
4 inches smaller than 42-inch hip we will decrease % inch on 
the same principle. 


How to Draft the Front Gore. 


Draw a straight line for the centre of the front 42 inches 
long; square out at the top for the waist line. Measure down 
from the waist line 5 inches and draw the hip line, making 
this line 4 inches wide at the hip; square out at the bottom for 
the base line 10 inches to A; from A measure back 3 inches, 
and draw a straight line from this point up through the hip 
line and on through to B, which is % inch above the dotted 
line at the waist. Draw a straight line from B to the centre 
of the front. You now measure up from the bottom along 
the back edge of this gore 14 inches, and draw a curved line 
from this point down to point A, as shown by the diagram, 
and this will finish the front gore. 


How to Draft the Front Side Gore. 


Draw a straight line for the front edge of this gore, which 
must be the same length as the back edge of the first gore, in 
this case 42% inches; draw a straight line out at the top, as 
shown by the dotted line. Measure down from the top line 
5 inches to the hip, and draw a straight line out from this point 
7 inches for the width of this piece at the hip. At the bottom 
draw a straight line 19 inches. (The width of gores at the 


} 





bottom is governed largely by fashion, and we will make the 
width of each of these side gores 19 inches.) Measure back 
from this point 4 inches, and draw a straight line from the 
4-inch mark up through the hip line and on up to a point % 
inch above the dotted line at the top to C; draw a line slightly 
curved from C to the front line. D is about 1% inches from 
the front line and E is about 2 inches from C. Form curved 
lines from E, and D to hip, as shown by the diagram. 

To get the back length of this gore, measure down from 
E, to F 43 inches and curve down to the bottom line. Meas- 
ure up from the bottom along the back edge 14 inches, and 
form a curved line from this point down to F, as shown on 
the diagram, and the front side gore is finished. 

As you will see by the Diagrams II. and III., the back side 
gore is the same as the front side gore, with this exception, that 
the back edge will be one inch longer. This is used in this 
skirt, as it will have a slight sweep or train in the back. 


How to Draft the Back Gore. 


Draw a straight line the same length as the back edge of 
the back side gore, this time 44 inches long; draw a straight 
line out at the top; measure down from the top line 5 inches 
to the hip, and draw a straight line out 3 inches. As one- 
half of the hip measure is 21 inches, and we have used 4 inches 
at the hip of the front gore and 14 inches in the two side 
gores, this would make 18 inches of the hip measure we have 
already used; so, if we deduct 18 inches from 21, which is 
one-half of the hip measure, it will leave 3 inches for the width 
of the back gore at the hip line. 

As we desire the width of this skirt to be about 4 yards 
around the bottom, 72 inches would be one-half of this amount. 
Now, as we have used at the bottom of the front gore 10 inches 
and at the bottom of the two side gores we have used 38 inches, 
and if we add these two amounts together we then have 48 
inches; subtract this amount from 72 inches (or one-half of 
the whole width) and it will leave 24 inches for the back at the 
floor, so draw a straight line out at the bottom 24 inches, then 
draw a line from this point straight up through the hip line and 
on to the waist or top line. Measure from the waist line in 
the centre of the back down towards the,bottom the length 
you desire in the back, and form a line for the bottom of this 
gore. The centre seam of the back is finished by a curved 
line from the bottom to the hip by curving in from the straight 
line about 3 inches just 20 inches from the bottom, and this 
will finish your back gore. 
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The Celebrated McDowell System | 


DRESSCUTTING, DRESSMAKING AND 
LADIES’ TAILORING 


Received Highest Award of Excellence, at the Paris Exposition, in Competition with All Others Exhibited 





WHY IT IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST 

















THE MOST SIMPLE THE MOST STYLISH THE MOST DURABLE 

THE MOsT ARTISTIC THE MOST COMPLETE USED ON TIIE GOODS 
ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE MOST EASILY LEARNED MAKES YOU AN EXPERT 
FOLLOWS EVERY FASHION THE MOST RAPID TO USE HAS EVERY IMPROVEMENT 

NO REBASTING NECESSARY NO REFITTING TO BE DONE ALWAYS RIGHT UP TO DATE 
NEVER GETS OUT OF ORDER RELIABILITY UNQUESTIONED HIGHEST STANDARD OF MERIT 
FITS EVERY FORM PERFECTLY SAVES NINE-TENTHS THE TIME NO PAPER PATTERNS TO DRAFT 



































As Useful for Drafting Garments as the Sewing Machine is for Putting Them Together 


pe » IMPROVED 
The I ¥ McDOWELL 


SYSTEM 
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On The W/\/\ | \ ff Defeated 


alors === = on Any 
Square —_ L Contest 


OUR FREE TRIAL OFFER WILL PROVE ALL OUR STATEMENTS 





An Extraordinary Offer for Dressmakers who wish to be Successful 








HE care and worry caused by trying to fit your cus- N these days of keen compétition it is necessary for dress 
tomers by the old-fashioned method can be entirely makers to not only do first-class work, but to have the 
done away with. We will give you absolute proof of most improved labor-saving machines as well, in order 

this by allowing you to test our Celebrated Garment Draft- to save time. You would not expect to make a success of 
ing Machine and Complete Outfit at your own home for dressmaking without the sewing machine. It is also just 
Thirty Days free of charge. You are not to send us any as important to have the McDowell Drafting Machine, for 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied after a thorough our System is as useful for drafting garments as the sew- 
trial. You can have the use of the System and Complete ing machine is for putting them together. If you wish to 
Outfit at your own home for thirty days by simply paying increase your income, excel in your profession and be able 
the express charges. If we had any doubts about the Draft- to do more and better work in less time, we have pointed 
ing Machine doing all we claim for it, or did not feel cer- out the way to do it. Why not allow us to prove our state 
tain that it would prove entirely satisfactory to you in every ments by testing our System for thirty days at your own 
particular, we would not be able to make such a liberal home without any expense whatever to you? You can 
offer. As we have stated the plain facts regarding the value readily see that we run all the risk and that you have every- 


of our System, we feel that your own good judgment will thing to gain and nothing to lose by accepting our offer. 
Write us to-day. Delay in this case means loss to you. 





prompt you to give it a thirty days’ trial. 

















THE McDOWELL COMPANY, 4 and 6 West 14th St., New York, U.S. A. 
































If We Could Convince Every Woman 


That $21.50 will buy a Genuine High Grade $65.00 Sewing Machine, would women be foolish enough to keep 
on paying these costly and extravagant prices to Agents? A great many women believe it impossible to buy 
anything good and buy it from a catalogue—a serious prejudice ladies have fostered. {tis a rong idea Our 
« Steinway’ Sewing Machines are manufactured under the same patents and have the same action that have 
made the standard machines of long reputation expensive. They are identically the same in their construction 
and in the quality of steel and workmanship and better in style and quality of woodwork. The attachments 
are simple to operate and do the greatest range of work done upon any machine. Our “Steinway” Sewing 
Machines have been manufactured for seventeen years by one of the largest sewing machine factories in the 
world, and after years of perfection and improvement are 
to be sold hereafter direct from factory. 

Can you deubt or question the quality when we 
agree to give you a written legal guarantee for 20 years 
by which we agree to replace free 
of charge any piece or part that 
may be or may become defective 
while in use; and to send any 
machine you select from our 
Catalogue to your own home 
for free trial ? 

We declare publicly and it 
is easy to prove that there is not another machine manufactured which is better 
than the “Steinway,” mechanically or otherwise. It costs just as much to 
manufacture the “Steinway” Sewing Machine as any other high grade 
machine. There is absolutely no expense saved in its production, but the 
saving is in the system and method of selling. Sixty-five dollars is the 
offering price made by an agent for a high grade machine, and of course he 
may sell the machine at Forty-five Dollars. The factory selling price on any 
genuine high grade Sixty-five Dollar Sewing Machine should not be more than 
$21 50 if you could buy it direct from factory. 
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Our purchasing plan is so easy and our offer so liberal that any inter- y 
ested lady cannot afford, after reading this advertisement, not to at least send he 
for our Catalogue and investigate for herself. a 
“¢ Any lady, no matter where located, -— 
Or ir Offe r may select a machine from our Cata- 
“ : ; » logueand have it sent to her “on trial,” s 
a Ek rom Ik: actory ; keeping it any ane Finest 
reasonable time (one month ov two months), to use daily or as convenient, until she is B - . , Machines 
thoroughly familiar with the machine. We pay every cent of this trial expense: then, if Carl Ng For 
pleased in every way, the machine will only cost our small factory price. : 
if we can convince any lady; that is, she will see with Finest 
her own eyes, sew with her own hands, will use every attachment, and become thor- Homes 


’ 


oughly satisfied before she buys. If you secure a“ Steinway” Sewing Machine at these low 
factory prices, you will not get the cheap kind, but you will get the real, the genuine 
We have 35 STYLES of machines to choose from. 





© THE HOMER YOUNG COMPANY, tinics 


_ EXCLUSIVE MAKERS TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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